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_ When playing with my water wheel, 


_ piness or peace in the countenances of those 


POETRY: 


“ POETRY ON A CHIP, 
OR RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Curious fragment—I have been 

Among thy fellows on the green, 

And, all regardless of the jeers, 

The scurvy jests that met my ears, ; 
Thee to my quiet room have brought : 


willl revel inasong— 
subdued ‘and cherished long, 
Come rushing in a 'wildering throng, 
Like day-dreams, fancy wrought. 
Oh say not for too humble theme, 
Iu ink my restive pen I dip; 
For many an airy-visioned scheme, 
And many a poet’s burning dream 
Have less to swim them than a chip! 
So let the blessed muse look down, 
And my unfledged endeavours crown ; 
No other aid but her's I ask, 
To join with memory in the task. 
Mysterious, fragile, unsung thing— — 
ithin my brain what memories spring, 
As I gaze on thee ! childhood comes, 
With voice that gleeful music hums; 
Fag-ends of songs I used to trill, 
When building up my little mill ; 
The very tunes I whistled then, 
Rise to my parted lips again. 
The large back yard—the pile of wood— 
The willow tree that there drooped o’er me— 
The bench, by picket fence that stood— 
The heap of chips—they’re all before me! 
There stood the barn—the cow within it— 
hear her low this very minute)— 
here’s Betsey with the milking pail, 
Her hair done up in neat brown papers, 
Scolding the patient cow, whose tail 
Restrained uot its capricious capers : 
The three-legged stool whereon she sat— 
The window, mended with a hat— 
The apple tree, that stood before 
And leaned against the kitchen door— 
The hatchet, and the chopper’s axe, 
Stuck in the wood-house's open cracks— 
All are before me, as when 
Was boy, and thought it wretched rule, 


That I should throw my hatchet by, } 


And be compelled to go to school. 


Alas! where are those tokens now? 

Grim death has claimed the brindled cow? 
Betsey is married, and has gone 

Away off towards the Oregon :— 

The tree’s cut down—the axe is lost— 
Reform the old red barn is crossed— 

The back-door steps where I have sat 

Full often, with my bread and milk, % 
Sharing it with the housewife cat, 

And spilling it on her coat of silk— 
Those steps are now decayed and gone, 
And the stone they used to rest upon 
Is now surmounted by a stye, 

Where pigs in thoughtless slumber lie. 
The house is strangely altered too, 
Painted and gilt all over new: 

And the whole village—it is now 

Five times as large us when I knewit: 
—My band is on my throbbing brow, 

To still the thought that’s rushing thro’ it! 
Am I too altered? I don't feel 

A moment older than | did, 


And weeping when my mother chid: 

she is living yet— 
he same kind guardian now as ever; 

Her locks are grey, that once were jet, 

But love maternal changes never! - 
Strange, that the world should change so much;:— 
And I not feel Time’s withering touch:— 
What hay his record been about, 
That he should leave my feelings out? 
No more—no more—my brain 3s dizzy— 

I'll rhyme no more with pen or lip; 
Memory has long enough been basy, 

At brushing cobwebs with a chip. ; 

New York Constellation. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Times and Free Press. 
RETRIBUTION.—Bsrx L. M. 
Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing, 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
It was late in the evening, about the spring 
of the year, 1817, that a family party was as- 
sembled in the drawing room of a house on the 
terrace at Windsor, about twenty miles from 
London. It consisted of Mr. Cholmbelly, his 
wife, son and daughter; and if the gifts of na- 
ture, fortune and birth, conjoined, could have 
made them happy, they should undoubtedly 
have been so: yet there was little show of hap- 


now met together. Mr. Cholmbelly stood with 
his back to the fire, and an expression more of 
sorrow than anger on his fine, though faded fea- 
tures;—his son paced the room with hurried 
steps, and a brow contracted to the sternest 
gloom, while his mother gazed as steadfastly as 


} fil our wishes and your own advancement, by 


the fast falling tears would let her, on a young 
girl who was the cause of all this sorrow. Seat- 
ed at the farther end, with her hands laying 
firmly folded in her lap, was Gertrude Cholm- 
belly; she was at the age when childhood has 
hardly given place to youth, and when the very 
name of sin should not have startled her bosom’s 
dove from its abode of innocence and beauty,— 
she seemed to have been formed as a vision of 
Heaven to fill the hearts of men with glorious 
dreams of that loveliness which passeth under- 
standing,—but the unsullied purity of the image 
had already been tarnished, for passion glanced 
from her burning eye, and pride had formed a 
throne on her polished brow. Even now bold, 
though remorse tore her heart, and despair 
blackened her soul, she showed no symptoms 
of misery in the unbending haughtiness of her 
demeanour,—if a tear would start, she forced it 
back to her heart, and locked the fountain of 
sorrow with the stronger chain of indomitable 
resolution. 

There had been a deep pause,—at last Mr. 
Cholmbelly spoke—‘‘ Gertrude,” he said, ‘‘ as 
the guardian whom nature and law have given 
you, | might command your obedience—but I 
prefer rather to entreat you, as one who has 
ever treated you with unvarying love, and who 
still, in despite your conduct, regards you with 
pride and affection, to awake from your strange 
infatuation, to cast off a man between whom 
and us there can be no communion, and to ful- 


wedding the Earl of Clan Albin.” 

‘1 marvel, sir,” exclaimed his son, ** that you 
will speak thus mildly to an insolent, who, in 
defiance of all modesty or pride, has clandes- 
tinely corresponded with the libertine foe of her 
family! For my part, I feel that neither our 
honour nor her own are safe, until she is Lord 
Clan Albin’s wife, and if she is not obliged to wed 
him, I will quit the country.” 

Gertrude looked up with a scornful smile— 
“‘Mr. Archibald Cholmbelly does well to speak 
low when he arraigns one who has before now 
chastised his presumption.” 

Her brother walked passionately to her, and 
caught her arm,—her eye met his daringly as 
the wild eagle’s,—he bit his lip, and turned sud- 
denly from her, as fearing his own violence. 

Mrs. Cholmbelly said—*‘ Oh, peace, Archi- 
bald!—let me speak to Gertrude.” She took 
her hand—** My child, 1 do not upbraid your 
conduct, you have been seduced from duty by 
a specious libertine. I blame myself far more 
for trusting so implicitly to so young a creature, 
but much scandal and rumour has arisen from 
it, and it is your duty to repair your error by 
obeying your father, and wedding Lord Clan 
Albin.” 

Mother,” replied Gertrude, cannot.” 

** Say you will not,” (exclaimed her brother.) 

**As you please,” (she answered coldly)— 
** Brother, I will not.” 

** Now, by Heaven” — 

** Silence!” said Mr. Cholmbelly, advancing 
—‘‘there has been too much of this. Hear me, 
Gertrude, you have been detected in a clandes- 
tine intimacy with a man, who from childhood 
has opposed your brother’s views from the mere 
wantonness of malice, who has almost ruined 
your father in contesting an election for the 
same motive only;—and more, who has murder- 
ously sought your only brother’s life;—do not 
answer, but attend my commands,—be -pre- 
pared this night to accept Lord Glen Albin, or 
consider yourself no longer my child. Silence! 
(he repeated to his wife)—let us leave her now.” 

Gertrude rose and stood proudly facing her 
father and brother as they left the room,—then 
casting one wild glance around, she pressed her 
hands to her bosom and fell upon the sofa. Her 
mother had lingered and beheld her anguish; 
she would have spoke, but Gertrude rushed past 
her, repeating—“ To-night—aye, to-night!” 

The hours passed rapidly on, and the time 
when her stern father’s command must be de- 
fied or obeyed, approached,—still Gertrude lay 
plunged in motionless agony. At last she 
seemed suddenly to remember, and sprung from 


‘quickening sound,—it is his well known step, 


the bed in feverish haste, and catching her silk 


mantle, passed rapidly down the back staircase 
into the grove. A letter from her forbidden 
love had been detected by her parents, but they 
were perfectly ignorant of his being in reality 
concealed in the neighbourhood, and continual- 
ly meeting their young and lovely child. No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the scenery 
around Windsor; and now it wore its loveliest 
dress,—the bright fairy verdure of the ground 
and trees seemed redolent of hope, and the tran- 
quil Virginia water reposed beneath a canopy 
of the lily and acantha,—the stars, too, began 
to shower on earth their fountains of eternal ra- 
diance, as if anxious to light the hurried steps 
of one as fair as their own lost Pleiad. But she 
marked them not, or if one startled glance was 
thrown to Heaven, it seemed to despair of for- 
giveness there. And now she reached that ar- 
bour where too, too often she had met her lover, 
and every flower which twined its silver bells 
through the foliage, had been witness to her 
passion and her guilt,—but he was not there,— 
oh! surely after the intelligence she had sent 
him, it was worse than cruel to delay, she pressed 
her hands to her throbbing temples and endea- 
voured to be calm;—now the turf gives up a 


and a wild glow of delight is felt even amidst 
her terror and despair,—another moment and 
she is pressed to the destroyer’s breast. She 
first broke the silence of guilt—** No, Leslie, 
no—l came not kere to sink my soul to deeper 
infamy; this very hour is pregnant with my fate. 
My father knows something of our love,—not 
all, or he would have slain me at his feet. This 
very night 1 must accept Cian Albin’s hated 
hand, or go forth a disgraced and banished crea- 
ture from my father’s home;—for you I have 
dared this,—for you I have sunk to shame and 
sin;—oh! will you not protect her whose love 
for you has lost her heaven.” | . 

**Can you doubt it,” he answered, in full, 
rich tones of sweetness; ‘* these arms, this breast 
are your natural, your chosen resting place; fly 
to me, and full soon you may dare your haughty 
father’s imperious behest.” 

** Leslie,” she replied, in tones convulsed 
with agony, ‘‘for your love I have forfeited 
name and fame,—will you replace them with 
yousown? Will you shield me from the world’s 
scorn by making me your wife? 

** Sweet Gertrude! what can you fear in my 
arms? why would you trammel our love with 
earthly chains? 

She burst from his embrace—‘‘ Leslie, have 
mercy on one who has been your uncomplaining 
victim!—not for my own sake,--1 could endure 
all in silence. Do I ask you this,——but there 
18) 

‘* Her lily hand one moment pressed, 

The foldings of her silken vest.” 
A glance more of triumph than of love lit the 
bold eye of Leslie, as he replied in low, soothing 
words, to the agitated girl,—but their magic 
sweetness failed now, and drawing proudly aside 
she interrupted him—** You have said enough, 
—while my heart can dare, or my hand execute, 
i will not stoop so low,—away, we have met for 
the last time!” 

**Gertrude, why will you force me to say 
what would be far better left unsaid. Before 1 
knew you, my hand was pledged, my affections 
plighted, to one as fair, and far more gentle than 
yourself,—since I have drank the intoxicating 
draught of your beauty and tenderness, | have 
forgotten to prize her modest worth, but were 
kingdoms your dower, and immortality in your 
gift, | would reject them, if purchased at the 
price of a single penny, to her;—yet let this sub- 
ject but be dropped, and you shall ever find me 
as now, not ungrateful for your favours.” An 
equivocal smile played over his lips as he took 
her hand, and would have drawn her to him, 
but she repulsed him, though with apparent 
calmness. ‘It is well—we have both been 
dreaming, but the hour of waking is at hand— 
farewell.” 

«* Be advised, Gertrude, do not rush on ruin.” 

Her dark eyes flashed living fire, and she an- 
swered passionately—‘* The world may despise 


have no right to deem me sunken so low. Away! 
lights are already gleaming from the castle,— 
the hour of my trial is come.” She Jeft the ar- 
bour with rapid steps, and Leslie experienced 
an involuntary pang as he beheld her take the 
path homeward. “Yet why should 1 blame 
myself,—is she not of a family with whom pride 
and passion are as light as air, and who would 
forfeit Heaven to compass their will. Yet I well 
wish this triumph might have been gained over 
her imperious relatives, without immolating her 
happiness;—farewell, fair Gertrude, our love 
has been like a flood of lava, bright and blazing 
in its course, but desolating all behind it—fare- 
well.” 

And she, that forsaken and guilty thing, in 
whose breast every passion is a hurricane,—she 
followed her course until past the power of 
being seen by her faithless lover, then turning 
suddenly away, rushed toward the Virginia wa- 
ter, and cast her silken mantle to the ground. 

That heaven she was about to dare, was glass- 
ed on the streams bright breast, and seemed in 
its serene beauty to reprove her madness,—but 
the peace of the sky visits not the breast which 
earthly guilt defiles, and after one wild cry, she 
would have sprung to death, but that a hand 
suddenly arrested her,--it was her mother. Oh! 
who shall sound the inscrutable depths of a mo- 
ther’s love,—higher and as pure as the empy- 
rean heights,—deeper than the far extended 
sea, and vast as the sphere which measures from 
pole to pole,—all the purity, the grandeur, the 
inspiration of earth, may be read in the open 
volume of a mother’s heart,--the creation with 
its voiceless teachings proclaims its power and 
undying essence,—it emanates from God him- 
self, and is the nearest approach that fallen man 
can make to infinite perfection. Gertrade’s 
mother had watched her child, and though for 
a few minutes she lost her trace, she regained it 
in time to stand between her and her despair. 
** Gertrude, my beloved, my unhappy child, 
what.is it you would do? Have you forgotten 
that you have a mother’s arms to fly to? Ger- 
trude, I do not ask your confidence, but I call 
on that God whose eye is now on us, to hear 
me when I declare, that whatever may have 
prompted this mad step-—be it sorrow, sin, or 
shame—I will never torsake my child,—no, 
though all the world should leave thee, I will 
never forsake thee, mine own unhappy one.’’ 

Those tones of love broke the wild spell that 
had enthralled the unfortunate Gertrude; the 
revulsion of feeling burst over her heart, and 
with a shriek she fell at her mother’s feet, ex- 
claiming—** Mother, I have sinned against hea- 
ven, and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy child.” 

Mrs. Cholmbelly was that night informed that 
Gertrude was in a high fever, but that she had 
promised to marry Lord Clen Albin, if a short 
space were allowed her to struggle with her 
distress and sorrow; and it was arranged that 
Mrs. Cholmbelly should take her daughter for a 
little tour through Wales, in order to recover 
her health and spirits. 

Part II. 
Hark! from yonder holy pile, 
Wedding bells are ringing! 


White robed forms adorn the aisle, 
Wedsling chaunts are singing. 


See the lovely bride appear! 
Yet her footsteps falter— 
Wherefore doth she tremble here 
At the holy altar? 
Merrily rang the bridal bells from St. John’s 
church, Windsor, on a clear soft morning, in 
the autumn of 1832, and magnificent was the 
display of wealth which attended the nuptials 
of Earl Clan Albin, and Mr. Cholmlelly’s lovely 
daughter. It was indeed remarked that the 
blonde which veiled the bride was not whiter 
than her cheek, and that when her elected guar- 
dian and Jord tuok her hand at the holy altar, 
the flash of her proud eye eclipsed her diamonds, 
—but what can these intimate but bashiul mo- 
desty, and sweet, reluctant, maidenly delay? 
Are not her jewels worth a prince’s ransom 
isnot her equipage worthy of a Sultana’s accept- 


my infamy—1 despise mysélf,--but you at least 


ance’—do not all tongues unite to congratulate 
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her parents, and wish her joy in full assurance 
of her having it? Away—it is but the high born 
reserve of conscious beauty——the pearl of her 
love lies deep, and will not, unsought, be won. 


fouechette regaled the noble guests, while the 


land before her listless eye; he had searched for 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“After the ceremony, a supert@dejeuné a la 


bridegroom’s munificence feasted the lower 
classes without, and as the happy pair drove 
away, the loud cheers of the people wished them 
that bliss, of which the bride’s bright blush, and 
the bridegroom’s rapturous smile, gave already 
an earnest.” So at least, said the newspapers, 
and people being generally obliging enough to 
believe what they say,—many a sigh of envy 
followed the splendid equipage, as it bore away 
the wedded pair. 


Part II. 


Can sin defile a breast so fair? 

Can pride and passion harbour there? 
Can hatred shade, and vengeance stain, 
A heart where God alone should reign? 


‘Break off—break off !—there is no music 
in the harp to-night,—its discord is irksome,—and 
then, Floranthe, torment me not with twining 
jewels in my hair;—thou silly wench, think’st 
thou their brightness can shed a glow over the 
aching heart? Leave me all,—when I require 
your services, I will summon ye,—I would be 
alone now.” 

She watched the last of her retiring train, and 
listened until the echo of their footsteps no long- 
er sounded on the marble stair,--then twisting 
her hands convulsively in the rich tresses which 
Floranthe had attempted to confine, she flung 
herself prostrate on the flower strewn floor, and 
wept without restraint. And who was she, that 
lovely one, who lay thus writhing in agony? 
She was the brightest star of beauty even amidst 
the splendid constellations of the Italian Hea- 
vens,—‘* she was the glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form’’—the admired of all admirers,— 
her smile could confer destruction and joy,—her 
frown was dreaded more than the Grand Lama’s, 
though his is the signal for death. It was the 
Countess Clan Albin, and fifteen years had 
since she had borne that title, —but time 
iad become enamoured of charms so exquisite, 
and added to, instead of decreasing her loveli- 
ness. Her beauty, if less endearing, was more 
gorgeous than before,—her features resembled 
a glimpse of enchanted scenery where all is light 
and music,—her form, if it has lost something of 
the fairy brightness of youth, had gained a great- 
er charm in the full, voluptuous symmetry of its 

roportions;—and her heart—she had at least 
earned to mask its anguish with a smile; to 
chain down the vulture with the jewelled links 
of seeming gladness. 

For ten years Lord Clan Albin had vainly 
strove to win the smile or glance of love from 
his beauteous bride,—he had borne her from 
clime to clime, and displayed the secrets of every 


the most refined luxuries, for the most glitter- 
ing baubles of a world which is itself a bauble, 
to lay before her; in vain, in vain she smiled in- 
deed, but it was in mockery and scorn;—that 
smile, *‘ like light on graves, had a cold, dark 
heart beneath it.” Her glance brightened at 
times;—was it with love or gratitude? Alas! 
like the brightening of a magic mirror, it but 
announced the rise of the demon. 
And Clan Albin’s heart had withered beneath 
his illrequited love,—he had died, yet fond and 
confiding in death as in life: he had left his 
splendid property to her control, and for the last 
five years she had passed, meteor like, from land 
to land,—admired, courted, adored by all, and 
equally insensible to their worship, as the mar- 
ble deity of a gifted shrine. Her heart was the 
funeral pile, or monument of departed things,— 
one word was written there, revenge! and to 
that spirit she sacrificed many a hecatomb. 
Things had been so—but lately there had come 
a warm change o’er the spirit of her dream.” 
An Englishman—one on whom ‘every god had 
set his seal to give the world assurance of a 
man’’-—had appeared in Venice, and the Coun- 
tess made it no secret that she loved him,— 
hitherto her Cortejos in Spain, her cavaliers ser- 


vantes in France, her Cicisbeos in Italy, had been § 


men of an age, and gravity to silence slander, 
but the retribution for many a pang most ruth- 
Jessly caused was at hand, her frigidity melted 
before George Trevor’s glance like ice beneath 


the sunbeam; and like the statue of Prometheus, 


the insensible Countess started to life and love. 


This, in a place like Venice, was nothing,--the 
arrangement, as it is called there, was universal- 
ly prophecied, but an event almost impossible 


would not wear her chains. Her beauty had 
made but a slight impression on his senses, and 
none on his heart,--that was guarded against 
her fascination by an amulet of power, the charm 
of a virtuous affection. ‘Trevor was too weil 
acquainted with the language of the eyes, to 
doubt the tale told by the bright ones of the 
Countess, and as aman of honour he hastened 
to break the delusion. He asked permission 
to introduce to her a lady, for whom he’ was 
anxious to solicit her politeness,—a lady whom 
a few weeks would make his wife. It was ata 
masked ball this had been said, and as the hand 
of Gertrude grasped the ornamental dagger 
which she wore, it seemed as if she would have 
slain him on the spot; but a violent effort recall- 
ed her composure, and she bent in answer to 
his request without a word. This evening on 
which we introduce the unhappy victim of un- 
governed passion once more to our readers, was 
the appointed time for beholding her innocent 
rival,—and there is little marvel that the breast 
of Gertrude was torn by worse than the undying 
worm. After the first paroxysm, she raised her- 
self from the floor, and dashing back her stream- 
ing hair, gazed long and passionately at her own 
image in the mirror. ‘* What avails to me this 
useless beauty, when they alone I desired should 
feel its power, acknowledge not its charm? Les- 
lie! an early grave closed over my wrongs and 
thee, and my curse follows thee not beyond it;— 
but Trevor—he, too, has dared to despise my 
love, and slight my tenderness,—it shall change 
to hate, and fall upon his head like fire from 
Hell! , Hark! what sound is that.” 

It was the music of a gondola, which was float- 
ing past beneath the verandas of the Countess, 
—a full, manly voice, mingled with it, and at- 
tracted her attention. She stepped to the lat- 
tice, and beheld Trevor with two ladies beneath 
the awning,—and he held the hand of one and 
looked in her face with a glance of such deep 
soul-felt tenderness, that far louder than words 
it spoke the purity and power of his love. The 
Countess dropped the jalousie, and retired many 
paces slowly,—her cheeks and lips were slow- 
ly paling to a livid hue, and the pupil of her eye 
contracting like that of a tiger when about to 
spring,—calmly she bound her luxuriant hair, 
and arranged her dress composedly,—then un- 
locking a jewel case, took out a diamond 
aigrette, and steadfastly contemplated it. For 
a moment she shuddered and put it down, sign- 
ing as if she washed her hands,—but the next, 
with a fiend-like smile, she resumed it, and was 
for several minutes occupied in washing and 
brightening the diamonds. ‘Then, replacing it, 
she summoned her maids: 

Come, and dress me, girls, —I must be brave 
to-night, for the gallant Englishman presents to 
me his bride. And tell me what present shall 
1 make her, forso, as you know, the custom is, 

I woukl not be wanting to my fair countrywo- 
men.” 

** Oh! she is indeed, fair madame,” said one, 
less skilled in physiognomy than the others— 
**there has not been seen so lovely a maiden 
since Venice was a city.” 

The Countess gave her a glance which froze 
her blood, and addressing the others, continued 
—‘*See, this diamond aigrette was presented 
me by the Prince of Londi, and is worth an 
Earl’s ransom. I, from love and friendship, will 
present her this. Here, Clari, bind my girdle 
with it quickly.” 

‘* Your girdle, sweet lady--why not your hair? 
It is made to fasten like a star above the brow.” 
‘* Aye’”—-and she shivered as she spoke— 
“aye, but my head aches, and cannot bear its 
weight,—put in over my heart,—’twill whisper 
peace there.” 


Pant lV. 

** There was a laughing devil in her sneer, 

That raised emotions both of doubt and fear, 

Aud when her frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope with’ring fled, and mercy sighed farewell.” 

Bron. 

The ball reom was filled with the gay and the 
brave, the gallant and fair; many a Houri form 
was there, whose innocent loveliness seemed 
iven to raise and refine the hearts of men, and 
lead them to Heaven, though too often 


** With tempting ray, 
They lead them,—God forgive them,— 
The other way—the other way.” 
And present, too, were many, from whose noble 
forms and winning words, truth, constancy and 
honour, could alone have been expected,—but 
who, like the serpent of yore, spoke but to be- 
guile and ruin amongst the circle of brilliancy, 


prevented it: the Englishman loved her not, and 


there was an overpowering lustre in her eye—a 
varying richness on her cheek—a glow, a bril- 
liancy, a life about her altogether that created a 
murmur of irrepressible admiration. She seem- 
ed, as an Italian emphatically said, “all pulse, 
all soul!—the ‘motion of her curling tresses was 
as music, the sound of her light footstep was 
embodied loveliness.” Soon, however, the uni- 
versal attention was in some measure drawn 
from its Empress, by the entrance of Colonel 
‘Trevor, accompanied by his intended bride and 
her chaperon. 

The Countess rose and met her half way, sa- 
luting the suffused cheeks of the fair girl with a 
gentle softness--a beseeching humility that 
startled even Trevor with its witchery. Ida 
Monro was like an infant’s dream of eternity; 
like the invisible melody which floats along the 
air, and has neither origin nor cause; like the 
shadowy light which purely lingers after the 
death of day. But, alas for similes!) They will 
never give an idea of the beautiful, the innocent, 
the child-like Ida. In the first blush of opening 
youth, with a heart and mind innocent of all 
guile, she come up to the poet’s conception of 
Eve,—before sin had defiled the glory of her 
beauty. 

** Welcome, fair girl,” (said the Countess) 
—‘‘ welcome to the beautiful city,—more right- 
ly named now that it contains you,—ma 
your happiness be bright and placid as the Adri- 
atic wave, when nv cloud shadows its bosom of 
beauty.”’ 

‘**Oh, lady!” replied the maiden, her sweet 
affectionate nature overcoming even her timidi- 
ty—‘‘ dearest lady, would that my heart could 
thank you.” 

She raised her eyes, and Gertrude reeled as 
from a sudden shock. 

‘Are they not something alike?” was the uni- 
versal whisper. 

But Trevor had taken Ida’s hand, and smiled 

on her with a look of soft encouragement; it 
was the signal for Gertrude to collect herself, 
and she spoke again: 
** Accept, fair maid”—and she unclasped the 
Venetian chain of gold from her waist--* accept 
this trifling token of regard from one who wishes 
you all happiness,--in Heaven!” The last words 
were thought not spoken, as she bound the 
chain around the fair head of Ida, and set the 
aigrette full upon her brow. “ Now, sound 
music—let the dance proceed!” She gave her 
hand to an Italian count, and followed by Trevor 
and Ida, led the circling waltz. 

‘** These brilliants hurt my brow with a sting- 
ing pain,” whispered Ida to her lover; ** may I 
change them without offending?” 

** Hardly, my love; the Countess will take it 
ill if you slight her costly present; bear them 
awhile, we will retire shortly.” 

A servant approached the Countess Clan Al- 
bin; he bore a golden salver in his hand, and on 
it lay a letter;--the very glance changed the co- 
lour on her cheek, but observing that many 
wondered at her emotion, with a quiet smile, 
she broke from the dance, and opening the let- 
ter, read the first lines with a quivering lip. 
Suddenly, crushing it violently in her hand, she 
called Trevor to bring Ida by her side. The 
gentle maiden, whose colour now resembled 
the white rose more than its brighter sister, 
obeyed in silence, and as the Countess bent on 
her a piercing glance, again the whisper passed 
-—** Are they not much alike!” 

‘* A strange resemblance; but what can make 
the cheek of the English girl so white?” 

**It is but the reflection of the brilliants on 
her brow; it is but sympathy with the agitated 
Countess.” 

“You are English by your voice,” said Ger- 
trude, in tones low and fearful; “ waere were 
you born?” 

“In Wales, lady.” 

“Ha! Lheard you named, but my thoughts 
were faraway. ‘Tell me,—he did not,—could 
not,—-dare not, call you Percy?” 

It was now Ida’s turn to start: ** Such was in- 
deed the name by which I first remember to 
have been called; but—but my kind guardian 
told me I had no right to it, and he adopted, 
and christened me anew.” 

‘* Softly, softly,—have mercy God of Heaven! 
This man’s name—this man’s name?” 

‘© Was Saunders.” 

Up started the Countess with a fearful scream; 
~—her features working convulsively, contrasted 
awfully with the inanimate, deathly hue of Ida’s 
face,—dashing away the crowd, she dragged 
the sinking girl forward, shrieking-—“ Fall on 
me mountains,—yawn earth and swallow me!— 


| the Countess Clan Albin outshone them all,— 


Gape, deepest Hell, andbury me! J have mur- 


—_ 


= 
dered my child! 1da! Ida! I am your mother,— 
your rival and your murderess! Oh, that pale 
brow, those poisoned jewels;——off—off!—do ye 
shine there to mock at death?” 

Trevor had caught the dying girl in his arms, 
She endeavoured to speak to him, but could 
only faintly motion to her forehead,—a strong 
convulsion passed over her,—she murmured the 
one word “ bless,” and expired in his arms. 

** Away—you that dare to mourn when I am 
by,” shrieked the wretched woman, pushing off 
Trevor; ‘fam not I supreme in misery here? 
Did I not give her birth in sorrow, sin and 
shame? Have I not mourned her as dead for 
many long, long years? Does she not lay here 
cold and still—slain by my hand, mine’ Who 
shall attempt to mourn but me.” 

She flung herself by the corpse, and clasped 
it in her arms—** Speak one word, my murdered 
child,—say you forgive your wretched mother. 
What, silent,—oh! that pale brow will hurl me 
to the regions of the damned, when we too meet 
again.” 

‘* This must be before the senate,—raise and 
bear her to prison.” 

Off—think ye to part us—no, never, never. 
We have met, and thus the mother and the child 
embrace to part no more.” 

Before any one dared prevent her, she had 
drawn a small stiletto from her bosom, and 
plunged it to her heart. Perhaps when she 
concealed it there, she darkly meditated a two- 
fold vengeance, and now the hand of eternal 
justice had returned it to herself. She died 
without a word, that wretched, guilty creature; 
and the shuddering spectators lifted the bodies 
and bore them to interment. One, the victim, 
sleeps beneath a flowery turf in Isola Madoe,— 
the other was consigned in darkness and silence, 
to the unwept, unhonoured grave, where the 
sad cypress falls gloomily around, and angels 
turn weeping from the spot, where rests the 
ashes of the wretched Suicide. 

Notrrt.—There are certain subtle poisons, which, 
when put near the skin, enter the pores, and produce 


immediate death, without leaving any trace of its 
manner. 


THE ABORIGINES OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


There is ene page in the history of Newfoundland 
which is fitted to awake a more distressing and per- 
plexing interest than any the most impressive of those 
innumerable records which trace the downward ca- 
reer of the poor perishing tribes of the new world, 
in their vain conflict with white invaders. The de- 
tails ot this case, as they are brought tegether from 
a great variety of sources, are not less stimulating to 
our curiosity, than they are distressing, and some- 
times even revolting to our humanity; they are at- 
tractive from the circumstances of mystery which 
still hang about the closing scenes of the tragedy, 
and yet, deeply repulsive trom the dishonour which 
they attach at every step to countrymen of our own, 
professors of civilization and christian truth, The 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, at the period 
of its earliest discovery, were a tribe of savages dis- 
tinguished by the name of Red Indians. This was 
their appellation amongst Europeans, and was de- 


rived from the circumstance of their being painted » 


universally with red ochre. But they styled them- 
selves Beothics, Even at this early period it is pro- 
bable that some foundation had been already laid of 
that jealous hatred which has ever since marked their 
intercourse with strangers; for, in 1574, when Mar- 
tin Frobisher was driven pon their coast by ice, he 
sent five of his sailors ashore in the company of a na- 
tive, whom he had persuaded to come on board him. 
These five sailors were never more heard of; and 
Frobisher retaliated by carrying off an Indian, who 
died shortly after his arrival in England. Acts, such 
us these, of reciprocal outrage and injustice, com- 
pose the links of a chain which has been propagated 
trom that time to this in one unbroken line of suc 
cession; for, through a space of nearly three centu- 
ries, the hand of these poor Beothies has been 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them. Presenting a character of fieree inhospitality 
to strangers, (hey have been generally regarded as 
absolutely irreclaimabie, and incapable of any im- 
pression favourable to the views of their civilized 
neighbours. Yet even in the earliest stages of our 
intercourse with them, they must have exhibited a 
happier phasis of character to more equitable ob- 
servers; for Whitbourne, in 1620, speaks of the 
‘* poor infidel natives of Newfoundland” as “ inge- 
nious, and apt, by a moderate and disereet govern- 
ment, to become obedient.”” However, unfortunately 
for all parties, none but the fiercer and more intrac- 
table features of their character were brought for- 
ward by the circumstances of their position. The 
neighbours, amongst whom their evil destiny had 
thrown them, civilized and uncivilized alike, all act- 
ed ina spirit of lawless spoliation; and for nearly 
three centuries these poor people were hunted like 
wild beasts, both by their brother savages and the 
European settlers. 

For the next 130 years, after Whitbourne’s book, 
that is, from 1620 to 1750, the scanty annals of this 
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unhappy people, as respects their external —— 
that is to say, their relations to ourselves, English- 
men and christians, yield one unvarying report: 
“ they were Jrequently shot by the fishermen 
riers. ‘I'hat is all we can trace of the history of the 
tribe. It may be supposed that no people, red or 
white, will be apt to discover any Jaw of P chele 
which point it out as the primary purpose 
earthly existence, to offer a mark to Brits 
Uccasionally, we may well believe, there wou Ger 
retaliation, as Opportunities might chance 
And it is recorded, that in the Japse ot. pe LS ; 
years the Beothics were the habit 
suddenly from unfrequented parts, and ing 
iron, or whatever they could lay their hanc spoon ‘ 
fact, to shoot or to be shot, to rob or to be ro ti ’ 
composed at this era the practical vade mecum - 
the life of a Bacothic—the two tables of his law an 
morality. 
Thus passed a period of more than two centuries, 
filled with bloodshed and misery; outrage — 
srovocation in the vaa, and revenge creeping stealth- 
ily in the rear, It is the sad effect of any solitary act 
of violence perpetrated in the very threshold of our 
intercourse with a savage nation incapable of com- 
munication by writing, that inevitably, and by a mis- 
taken obligation of duty, it provokes some corres- 
ponding act of retaliation: and as this ts seldom re- 
ferred to its ue and original cause, (forgotten per- 
haps or never generally known, ) standing in a state 
of insulation, aud viewed simply tor itself, this act 
of pure revenge, that is, (according to Lord Bacon’s 
remark, ) of ‘*wild natural justice,” passes for a wan- 
ton ebullition of wild natural malice. Nay, it will 
often happen trom circumstances, that it will pass 
for an indication of treachery; for savage warfare be- 
ing reduced very much to a contest of stratagem and 
ambush, wheresoever an act of violence 1s other- 
wise justified to an Indian’s conscience, it will but 
appear the more meritorious for being connected 
with circurostances of surprise and deception. Re- 
venge, in his morality, is good, unconditionally; re- 
venge, into which stratagem enters as an element, 
and where the victim is trepanned by disarming his 
suspicions, comes recommended by van additional 
grace of scientific execution, Allowance must be 
wade for that characteristic part of Indian ethics 
which has grown out of his situation, and which 1s 
consecrated to his judgement by the immemorial 
usage of his ancestors, Whilst upon this ground 
also, we may notice one oversight common to all the 
great voyagers—Cook even, and those who have 
been the most judicious and equitable in estimating 
uncivilized vature:—Theft, so generally practised 
upon their European visitors by savages, these voya- 
gers have all appraised according to the tariff of our 
domestic morality. Now, it ought to bave been re- 
membered that, every tribe of savages viewing itself 
as an independent nation, and in some respects justly 
s0,—it wiil follow that every case of intercourse be- 
tween themselves and the European tribe who visit 
them in ships, rises to the dignity of an international 
act; and whatsoever rules apply to their intercourse 
with any other independent tribe, must in their 
minds be applicable to the case between themselves 
and their nautical visitors. It cannot be doubted, 
then, that savages have often viewed themselves as in 
a belligerent state with their visitors, ouly not openly 
yroclaimed, but conducted by mutual stratagem.— 
Vhatever rights ave supposed to be conterred by 
such a state, doubtless they claim tacitly, and ima- 
gine tu be tacitly understood; and amongst the rights 
of war, on its most honourable footing in the savage 
estimate of honour, stratagem (as we have observed 
above) holds a toremost rank. But, it this were 
otherwise, and supposing even that acts of theft, un- 
der the circumstances stated, were heid to be crimi- 
nal, still it should not have been overlooked that the 
criminality will not take that igoominious shape 
with which it is invested by our code of petty police, 
but will rise (as we have said) to the diguity of an 
international act of spoliation. 
tion of a tact which has raised much astonishment, 
that even chieftains, otherwise of elevated and noble 


seutiments, should sometimes in the Pacific lslands 


have been found capable of abetting acts of petty 


theft (as they would seem to us) by connivance, or 


even by direet personal participation. 
This translation into a higher and more dignified 
jurisdiction of all acts of intercourse between them- 


selves and their European visitors, agreeably to which | 5% 
they are universally raised from a municipal to an in- Jomed her tribe. 
ternational rank, is in itself very natural; and, amongst 
other effects naturally derived from it, which has 


been equally overlooked, we may reckon this—that 


what would have seemed to us mere personal or in- 


dividual wrongs, have been treasured up in the re- 


collections of Ludian tibes, and traditionally propa- 
gated to remote generations, as wrongs between na- 


tion and nation, and devolving theretore upon the 
whole tribe a sacred duty of revenge, subsisting even 
after the injured individual or his tamily might long 
have passed away. Sometimes, therefore, it will 
doubtless have happened, that terocious outrages upon 


unoffending white men, which have appeared to us 
demoniacally wanton and capricious, are referred 


back by Indian consciences to some yet unavenged 
case of European outrage, traditionally sent down 
haps from some past generation. 


With such bloody recollections, therefore, attach- 
_ ed to such stern cuties of retribution, and these con- 


tinually retreshed by new violences and wrongs, 
multiplied in every direction as European coloniza- 


tion continued to advance and to molest then, it can- 


Hence, the explana- 


tired into the thickest cloisters of what they viewed 


as their own forests, and should have signalized their 


_ occasional emersious (so to speak) into the light of 
_ the sea coast by sanguinary memorials of their wrath 
_--doubtless meant by them as speaking and lively 

protestations against thatanmerited persecution which 
had dogged them for centuries, which had gradually 
chased them in like wild beasts to their lairs, and had 
placed their ‘tree unhoused condition” within the 
circumscription of so many foxes’ covers. In this 
Spirit we must interpret their else diabolical conduct, 
about the year 1750, when an effort was made on the 
part of government to draw them out to an amicable 
intercourse. Connecting, as they must have done, 
the outrages of many generations, and the private 
marauders who had committed them, with one gen- 
eral system of white men in league against red men, 
—it was natural that they should view such efforts as 
belonging to the same chain of purposes acting by a 
change in the means. ‘Treachery such efforts must 
have seemed to them, immediate or final; and by 
treachery they thought themselves entitled to coun- 
termine treachery. In pursuance of the governor’s 
plans, ‘‘one Scott, a shipmaster, with some others, 
went from St. John’s (the capital) to the Bay of Ex- 
ploits, where they built a place of residence, much 
in the manner of a tort. Some days afterwards, a 
party ot Indians appeared, and halted near the place. 
Scott proceeded unarmed to them, contrary to the 
advice of his people; shook hands with them, and 
mixed amoug them. An old man, who pretended 
friendship, put his arms round Scott’s neck, when 
another immediately stabbed him in the back. ‘The 
horrtble yell, or war whoop, immediately resound- 
ed; a shower of arrows fell upon the English, which 
killed five of them; and the rest fled to their vessel, 
carrying off one of those who had been killed--with 
several arrows sticking in his body.” 

The bloody answer to the governor’s pacific over- 
tures, in which, undoubtedly, the Indians conceived 
themselves to have revenged ancient treasons, and to 
have forestalled others in reversion, again closed the 
gates upon all prospects of accommodation. ‘Iwo 
generations of tresh atrocities succeeded half a cen- 
tury of darkness and of guilt, during which the Be- 
othics continued to be hunted and shot like foxes, by 
the northern furriersand fishermen. But who, meau- 
lime, was governor? Was it possible, the reader 
will ask indignantly, that a British governor should 
look passively upon such enormities? We may be 
sure that the very feeblest of our governors would 
not. Duff, Montague, and other governors, did their 
utmost to protect the poor Indians. But their utmost 
was confined to prociamations. Aud those, under 
the circumstances of the colony—a slender popula- 
tion, and scarcely the rudimeuts of a police, were 
a mere willow sceptre of authority against the licen- 
tious appetites tor blood of monsters, who had been 
swept out of the very kennels of great Eurnpean 
cities, and whose very excess of ignorance armed 
them with cruel contempt against a race of poor sa- 
vages, whoim they classed with the beasts of chase. 
The destruction of the Red Indians appeared to af- 
tord them as much sport as hunting beavers. 

in this hideous condition of triumphant wrong, and 
of extermination, gradually eating his way into the 
heart of the Once numerous nation, matters continued 
for the next fifty and odd years. But early in the 
present century, accident seemed to offer an opening 
tor another attempt at conciliation. Lord Gambier 
had offered a reward for the capture of anative. Sti- 
mulated by this, in 1803, one Cull, a fisherman, sur- 
prised a Beeothic woman, **whilst paddling her canoe 
towards a siall island in quest of birds’ eggs.” This 
woman was taken to St. John’s, and kindly treated 
by the governor. She was advanced in years; and 
nothing is recorded of her habits or feelings, except 
that ** she admired the epaulets of the officers more 
than any thing she saw,” and that under every sort 
of temptation ** she would never let her fur dress go 
out of her hands.” In pursuance of the policy which 
had led to her capture, she was sent back loaded 
with presents, **to the woods whence she came.” 
She was placed under the guidance ot Cull, the man 
who surprised her: and what became of her—has 
never been learned. Under these circumstances, it 
isnot very wouderful* that Lieutenant Chapell, in 
his book upon these colonies, should have charged 
Cull with having murdered ber. ‘The amount of 
public beliet on this subject, however, is merely ne- 
gative—viz. that in some way or other, she never re- 
And if she had, the jealousy of 
the ladians would have interfered with any good re- 
sult that might else have been anticipated. 

This attempt having failed, in six years after Go- 
vernment made another. In 1809, they sent a ship 
to Exploits’ Bay, under the command of a lieutenant; 
und, by way of remedying the defect which was ap- 
pretended in all means of oral communication, this 
officer carried with him a sort of hieroglyphic paint- 
ing, ‘* representing the officers of the royal navy 
shaking hands with an Indian chief; anda party of 
sailors laying parcels of goods at his teet; Indians— 
men and women—presenting furs to the officers; an 
European and indian mother looking at their re- 
spective children ot the same age, and a sailor eourt- 
ing an ludian girl.” All this labour of preparation, 
however, was rendered abortive; for the expidition 


did not so much as meet with any members of the 


In this one respect, the next mission, under the 
orders of lieutenant Buchan, in a schooner of his 
Majesty’s, had better success. In other points it was 
more tragically unfortunate. In 1805—6, Lieuten- 


not be woudered that the Beeothics should have re-| ant Buchan effected an interview with the natives; 


and persuaded two of them to return with him toa 
depot of baggage in his rear, whence his presents 
were laid up: not, however, without leaving amongst 
the Indians, two marines of his own party as hostages 
for their friends. Why—is not stated, (but it must 
be presumed that Lieutenant Buchan had a strong 
justification to plead,) the time fixed by that officer 
tor his return was not punctually kept. ‘he con- 
sequences were fatal: instructed by endless experi- 
ence to be suspicious, the Beothies looked upon 
this delay as treachery, and actually ** tore the heads 
of the marines from their bodies.” On Lieutenant 
Buchan’s return to the ground, the hostages escaped 


to the woods, so that even the single benelit was thus 


lost, which might have been reaped, from contrast- 
ing our treatment of prisoners, alter recent provoca- 
tion, with their own. He soon after found the bodies 
of the marines, the Indians ‘* having run off with 
their heads.” 

No further communication was opened with this 
extraordinary tribe until the winter of 1819, when a 
party of furriers met a Beothic woman and two men. 
‘The woman they took prisoner: ** but her husband, 
who became desperate, and determined to rescue her 
single handed, was most cruelly shot by the bruial 
party! He was a most noble looking man, about six 
teet high.” ‘he other man was also shot. But the 
woman, whom they called Mary March, from the 
month in which this tragedy was acted, was carried 
to St. John’s, and, in the following winter, sent back 
to the parts frequented by her tribe, under the care 
of Captain Buchan. She died on board his vessel; 
but he carried her body to a place within the haunts 
of her countrymen, and there left it in a coffin. It 
has since appeared that the natives observed these 
motions of Captain Buchan’s; and that, having taken 
away the body of Mary March, they laid it by the 
side of her husband. 

In the winter of 1823 occurred the last communica- 


‘tion that has been had with this people: and very 


probably the last that ever will be had. Three wo- 
men, at that period, gave themselves up in a starving 
condition to a party ot furriers: one of these died of 
a consumption, in a hospital in St. John’s, a year or 
two ago. A few days before, and in the same neigh- 
bourhood, ‘*two English furriers shot a man and 
woman of the tribe, who were approaching them, 
apparently in the act of soliciting tood. ‘The man 
was first killed: and the woman, indespair, remained 
calmly to be fired at, when she was also shot through 
the back and chest, and immediately expired.” 


Some years after this a society was formed at St. 
Johns, calling itself he Beothic Institution, with the 
general purpose of investigating the antiquities of 
Luis people, and the more immediate one of opening 
an intercourse with any of their number who might 
yet survive. In autumn of 1827, a Mr. Cormack 
conducted an expedition into their country, with the 
view of pushing all the objects for which the insti- 
tution had been formed. In this search of antiquities, 
he was not altogether unsuccesstul; but, as to the 
people themselves, he could find none:—** My par- 
ty,” says he, ** had been so excited, so sanguine, and 
so determined, to obtain an interview of some kind 
with these people, that on discovering trom appear- 
ances every where around us—that the Red lodians, 
the terror of the Europeans, as well of the other In- 
dian inhabitants of Newfoundland, no longer existed, 
the spirits of one and all of us were very deeply al- 
fected.” A line of country, forty miles at least in 
extent, was found occupied with the fences prepared 
by the Beothics, for stopping the deer in their peri- 
odical migrations for different regions of the island: 
no better proof could be given of their demand tor 
food, and consequently of their great numbers, even 
in very recent umes. But at this period, the whole 
of these vast preparations were neglected and decay- 
ing: the deer passed uumclested: the wigwams were, 
without one exception, deserted: the entire territory, 
within a ring of 220 miles, was silent, and without a 
smoke: and Mr. Cormack closed his labours with 
his couviction, that if any solitary individuals of this 
once powertul nation have succeeded in escaping 
from the merciless extermination of the whites, they 
must exist in the most hidden and wild places, among 
deep ravines, or in dark inaccessible solitudes, de- 
termined never to appear again in the presence of 
Europeans. 

‘There have been, doubtless, other Indian nations 
consumed, like these, by the continued violence of 
European encroachers, but rarely, we imagine, un- 
der circumstances of the same interest. The Baothies 
were so peculiar a race, and persecuted so equally by 
Indians aod by the European settlers, that some per- 
sons (among whom is Mr. Pinkerton) believe them 
to have been descendants of N orwegians, and in no 
respect connected with the Indian blood. Even 
Robertson supposes the Norwegians to have settled 
colonies in Newfoundland: and the zinland,” 
mentioned in the early records of Iceland, is by some 
imagined to have lain either here or in Labrador.— 
Christianity could not so utterly have perished 
amongst them in the course of a few centuries. Aud 
we may add, that all the features of their moral char- 
acter were eminently Indian—their haughtiness, 
Spartan enderance of suffering in extremity, their ob- 
suunacy in rejecting all terms of accommodation from 
their persecutors, and the unbending heroism with 
which, to the very last, they retreated from the mer- 
cy of those whom they regarded as the foulest of op- 
pressors. For three centuries, they carried on the 
contest: they suffered themselves at last to be worn 
down by mere famine, to the wreck of perhaps a sin- 
gle family; and even of that wreck only three females, 
enfeebled by disease, surrendered to the enemy.— 


——> 


Few chapters in the history of man illustrate more 
powerfully the grandeur of fortitude; and no cases of 
national ruin and extinction are better entitled to our 
admiring sympathy. 

* Whether probable or not, however, it seems, 
that in certain latitudes, Lieutenant Chapell would 
find this charge not particularly safe. For a corres- 
pondent of Mr. M‘Gregor’s, in answer to some in- 
quiries of his about this old woman, says—** I take 
it for granted, that the old woman never joined her 
tribe, whatever became of her: but if the man who 
charged Cull with her murder ever comes witliin the 
reach of Cull’s gun, (and a long duck gun it is, that 


cost 7/. at Fogo,) he is as dead as any of the Red 
Indians that Cuil has often shot.” ‘The mode of 


valuing the certainty of Lieutenant Chapell’s death 


does not seem particularly unfavourable to the pro- 
bability of his assertion. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A General description of the Diseases of Cattle. 
The internal disorders of cattle may with proprie- 
ty, be divided into two classes: 

First, those of the organs subservient to digestion 
and chylification; secondly, those of the sanguifer- 
ous system, or blood vessels. ‘The former may be 
cured by means of the three simple prescriptions 
I have alluded to; the latter by the fleam. In both, 
however, the animal’s diet is an object of the great- 
est importance; for to what purpose would it be to 
remove the aecumulated matter which occasions the 
disordered state of the digestive organs, were the 
animal still kept on the same diet which produced 
it; or what benefit could be expected from relievin 
the vital organs when oppressed bysa redundancy o 
blood, if the animal were afterwards allowed to feed 
at pleasure, and form as much blood again, in a short 
time, as that which had been drawn off? 

In the treatment of the disorders of cattle, atten- 
tention to feeding is an essential object, and is equal~ 
ly, or more important, as a means of prevention; 
for it is not too much to assert, that nearly all their 
disorders originate in improper management as to 
feeding. A morbid susceptibility, or a predisposi- 
tion to disease, may be propagated by negligence in 
breeding, and may be produced by taking animals 
frora their native soil and climate, and placing them 
in colder situations; for cold and moisture are often 
powerful agents in lessening the vital power, and 
especially that of the digestive organs. Still the 
principal, and often the immediate cause of their dis- 
orders, is improper feeding. The most fruitful 
source of disease in cattle, and especially milch 
cows, is bad hay,* and even such as is by many con- 
sidered tolerably good. The fibrous parts of such 
hay gradually accumulate between the leaves of the 
third, or foliated stomach; here they are compressed 
trom time to time, and become matted together, and 
being detained by numerous papille, with which the 
surface of the leaves is covered, produces at length 
a morbid condition of the fourth stomach, and often 
of the bowels also. The most common symptom 
of this stvte of the digestive organs is named the 
yellows; from the milk in one of the quarters of the 
udder, becoming of a yellow colour, and stringy, as 
it is termed, that is, mixed with small filamentous 
coagula, or curds, often offensive in smell and taste, 
and sometimes streaked with blood. The acrimony 
of the milk causes a swelling and hardening of the 
quarter; and unless it is drawn off several times a 
day, it often inflames the cellular texture of the ud- 
der, as to terminate in suppuration, and an oblitera- 
tion of the receptacle, or quarter, as it iscommonly 
named, The opening drench never fails of curin 
this disorder, if given in season, and one dose is suf- 
ficient; after taking it the animal must be kept at 
grass, as that food, and the exercise used in obtain- 
ing it, is essential to her recovery. In higher de- 
grees of this disorder, where the cow ceases to rumi- 
nate, or chew the cud, where the appetite goes off, 
and the milk is almost entirely lost in all the quar- 
ters, the drench should be assisted by whey, as di- 
rected in the treatment of red water; and when 
scouring succeeds, the cordial astringent drench 
must be given, as directed in the treatment of scour- 
ing or scantering. ‘The swollen udder requires only 
the application of sweet oil, or foot oil. 

When cattle are turned suddenly into good pas- 
ture, they sometimes fill the rumen or paunch, so 
hastily, and so distend it, that it is rendered incapa- 
ble ot returning the food to the mouth for rumination. 
Fermentation then takes place, by which much air 
is generated, and the distention soon becomes such 
as to suffocate the animal, unless relief is afforded 
by introducing the instrument named a probang, and 
letting out the confined air, As soon as this has been 
done the opening drench must be given, and the ani- 
mal turned intoa bare pasture, where she must be 
for some time attended, and have the fermenting food 
removed from the mouth as it is thrown up; without 
this precaution it may be ruminated, and again swal- 
lowed, and the third and fourth stomach so filled with 
it, as to produce the flatWent colic, and a fatal inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels, from excessive 
distention of the air, which would be generated, for 
in those cavities, air could not escape upwards in 
consequence of their valvular structure. Should this 
fresh disorder, through negligence, be permitted to 
happen, the opening drench is still the best remedy 
that can be employed. Another method is some- 
times made use of for relieving an animal in this dis- 
order, which is commonly named hoven, blown, 1c 


blasted, that is, a sharp knife is plunged through we 
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lett side into the distended rumen, or first stomach. 
The part where it is most prominent is chosen, 
namely, between the last rib and the hip bone; and 
always onthe left side. ‘The air being thus com- 
pletely let out, the weund is closed by a pitch plaster, 
and the animal turned into a bare pasture, where it 
may get plenty of exereise and little food; that is, af- 
ter the fermenting food has been removed from the 
mouth as before described. This method, however, 
is eventually injurious, and must be superseded by 
that of introducing a probang, and letting out the 
confined air by the mouth,—a method first proposed 
by Doctor Munroe. The wound in the rumen, as it 
heals, always adheres to the side, and thus a regular 
contraction of the cavity is ever afterwards prevent- 
ed, and rumination thereby rendered difficult and 
imperfect. Sometimes when an animal is turned 
into good grass, especially about the month of Au- 
gust and September, when the grass is high and abun- 
dant, from having been well watered, they eat a great 
deal during both the day and the night, but not so 
much as to hinder rumination. ‘Thus they gradual- 
ly fill all the stomachs, and towards morning become 
so oppressed, that they lie down on the cold grass, 
which is, perhaps, wet, or covered with hoar trost. 
Digestion is thus put a stop to, and the animal often 
suffocated by the excessive distention of the stomachs. 
In this disorder, which is commonly called fog sick- 
ness, the probang must be introduced, and the open- 
tng drench given. The animal must then be made 
to move, if possible, and the food that is thrown up 
into the mouth must be removed. Here, also, a bare 
pasture is necessary afterward; no other medicine is 
required; but a free access to water is necessary to 
solten and carry off the accumulated food, and when 
this has been accomplished, the cordial astringent 
drench may be necessary, morning and evening, for 
two or three days, to restore the tone of the injured 
stomachs and bowels. It is probable, however, that 
this would be more effectually, though more slowly 
accomplished, by keeping the animal in a bare pas- 
ture. 


Sometimes when the animal is kept in rich pasture 
during the month of June, the appetite is powerful, 
and the digestion quick and perfect, and thus, in a 
short time, so much rich blood is formed, as to ex- 
ceed the capacity of the blood vessels, and then in- 
flammation is produced in some vital organs, and no- 
thing but the most copious depletion of the blood 
vessels will save the animal’s life. The lungs are the 
on most likely to suffer, and next, the brain and the 

idneys; producing mad staggers, or the inflammato- 
red water; and in steers or heifers, or in yearlings, 
the quarter ill isthus produced. In all cases of in- 
ternal inflammation, the animal appears stupid and 
heavy; the breathing is disturbed; the nose and the 
upper lip hot and dry; the horns hot, especially at 
* the roots, and the vessels of the eye distended. The 
ulse rises to above 100, and the appetite is usually 
ost. All these symptoms — increase, and un- 
less the animal is properly treated, terminate fatally. 
Bleeding is the essential remedy, and must be per- 
formed as early as possible. ‘The quantity of blood 
drawn should not be regarded, but the effect which is 
produced by it, that is, faintness; this gradually cea- 
ses, and after a few hours he appears relieved and 
cheerful, and often desirous of food. But this must 
be given cautiously: the barest pasture is the best 
place for him; but he may be allowed now and then 
a quart or two of fresh whey, which will serve to un- 
load the stomachs and bowels. This remedy (bleed- 
ing to faintness,) always succeeds perfectly if em- 
ployed in season, and followed by a suitable diet. In 
the month of September and October, scouring often 
takes place, rag eee in animals pre-disposed to 
the disorder by hereditary weakness, frequent calv- 
ing, weakness of the stomachs and bowels, gradually 
induced from several winters’ feeding on bad hay. 
Animals that have been taken from their native soil 
and climate, are also subject to this disorder, as well 
as remarkably good milkers, and this is the period 
when scouring generally commences. In this case 
the cordial astringent drench must be given every 
morning and evening, as directed in the Compen- 
dium, but must always be preceded by the opening 
drench, at whatever period the disease may occur. 
This remedy, { have reason to believe, will always 
succeed, if employed in season, and if the time of the 
year will admit of the animal being kept at grass. 

In very cold and wet weather, when shelter be- 
comes necessary, intervals of fine weather must be 
taken advantage of, for some grass and some exercise 
are essential to recovery; and when grass is deficient, 
either in quantity or quality, the best food is good 
hay, in moderate quantity, and mashes of good fresh 
bran with a little ground malt. A handful of wheat 
flour also may be stirred into each pail of water. In 
this way the animal may be restored and strengtheu- 
ed; and when grass becomes nourishing, and the 
weather favourable, the green fields will effectually 
recover her.{ These are all the internal disorders 
of cattle, except the contagious epidemic, named 
murrain, or pest, and the epidemic catarrh, named 
distemper, or influenza. ‘These are inflammatory 
disorders of the highest degree, and if curable, as 
| the latter always is, can be cured only by the most 

ie ye) copious early bleeding. An absurd apprehension of 

fatal debility, and of the putrid nature of the disor- 
der, must never prevent this remedy from being 
employed with boldness, nor should the animal ever 
be taken from grass, and the open fields, as is often 
done in the egidtinie eatarrh. Contagion, however, 
must always be guarded against with the utmost care, 
Tonies and stimulants are poisons in those disorders, 


pe 
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required. I have now endeavoured to give a simple, 
but comprehensive view of the internal disorders of 
cattle, and such as may lead to their prevention. I 
indulge a hope that the proprietors of cattle may be 
led by this, and the other essays I have written, to 
reflect upon the subject, and give a fair trial to the 
curative and preventive measures I have proposed. 
—It should be recollected, however, that the success 
of the remedies I have suggested can be insured only 
by an early and careful application. Disorders are 
often neglected until they become incurable, and then 
the most absurd and expensive drenches are frequent- 
ly had recourse to. In Downing’s book on cattle 
medicine, a pint of port wine and a quart of strong 
beer are prescribed for one dose, as a vehicle for 
grains of paradise and other drugs; and in another 
receipt a quart of port wine is prescribed for one 
dose. Sometimes a choice is offered the reader be- 
tween beer and urine, as if their properties were si- 
milar. ‘the cordial astringent drench, including the 
beer, will cost about four pence; the opening drench 
is more expensive, and costs from a shilling to eigh- 
teen pence. But one is always sufficient. The strong 
cordials given to cattle, or even the beer in which 
they are given, which is seldom less than a quart, 
may afford relief in some disorders, but they certainly 
weaken the stomach, and thereby increase the ten- 
dency to disease. The weaker the cordial the better, 
provided it be strong enough to produce the desired 
effect, and then it may be so repeated as, with due 
attention to diet, to render that effect more durable, 
and even permanent. In scouring cattle I have not 
yet known the cordial astringent fail. Proprietors 
would find great advantage in directing the medical 
treatment of their stock themselves, and still more 
were they to attend carefully to preventive measures. 
Were the practice to become general of making hay 
in the early part of June, when the grass isin flower, 
it would goa great way in preventing the diseases of 
horses and cattle. In the former animal the only 
other conditions required for the preservation of 
health would be to give such hay with moderation, 
to work him fairly, and afford him such treatment as 
he has a just claim to, for all his disorders are occa- 
sioned by hard work, by excessive exertion, and by 
feeding upon hay. The crop, when cut early, may 
be less in quantity, but this is abundantly compen- 
sated for by its superior quality, and the after grass 
would be infinitely better, 


* Unwholesome water is often a cause of disease 
in cattle, especially milch cows. 

tL have lately been informed that hoven or blasted 
cattle have been quickly relieved by giving four 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half a pint of castor oil, 
and a pint of water. The person who gave me this 
information, says he has never known this fail. 

¢ [have lately been informed that many scouring 
cows have been cured by giving once or twice a day 
a drench made by boiling three or four sheets of large 
common writing paper in three pints of skimmed 
milk, until reduced to a pulp. One pint of this isa 
dose; and my correspondent adds, that he has never 
known it to fail. ‘he cow is fed on the sweetest hay, 
and turned out for exercise when the weather is fine. 
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The poor of Southwark and the adjoining districts, 
those especially who take in washing for a livelihood, 
are sorely pressed during this weather and this sickly 
season for hydrant water, there being no public hy- 
drants in that neighbourhood. We trust, if it isim- 
possible to have a few public hydrants erected tem- 
porarily, that those who have private hydrants have 
also sufficient humanity to permit them to be freely 
made use of by all classes who apply for water. 


LIBERAL PREMIUMS. 

The publisher of the Casket, a monthly periedical 
of Literature and Arts, published in this city, with 
the view of increasing the attractions of the new vo- 
lume of that work, to be commenced on the first of 
January, 1833, and at the same time to aid the cause 
of American Literature, offers the following premi- 
ums for original compositions: 

One hundred dollars for the best original tale, 
founded on scenes connected with American history. 

Thirty dollars for the best original essay, on any 
subject within the scope of moral philosophy and 
science. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best original poem, not 
exceeding seventy lines; the subject left to the dis- 
cretion of the writer. 

The articles forwarded in competition will be sub- 
mitted for decision to the perusal of five respectable 
gentlemen of this city. Competitors will forward 
their communications post paid, to Samuel C, Atkin- 
son, Esq. Philadelphia. 


The elder Kean was playing at the last London 


and bleeding and grass are the only remedies ever 


dates at the Windsor Theatre. 


Charles Kemble and his daughter, Fanny, may be 
expected in this country at the close of the present 
month. They were to leave London for the United 
States some time in July. 


A span of Horses belonging to Mr. John A. Mil- 
ler, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, N. ¥. were 
killed by lightning on Wednesday last. ‘They were 
tied under a tree, during the storm, the tree was 
struck by lightning, and the horses instantly killed. 


We learn from the Inquirer, published at Chester- 
town, Maryland, that on Tuesday night last, a lady 
then suffering with Bilious Fever, was suddenly 
seized with some of the characteristic symptoms of 
the Spasmodic Cholera, and died in five hours. The 
attending physicians state, that a great number of 
cases of disease of that character, but of a very mild 
and manageable grade, have occurred within the 
last two or three weeks, and as they believe that an 
epidemic influence predisposing to that disease uni- 
versally prevails, they urge upon their fellow citi- 
zens the importance of attending to the usual preven- 
tive measures. 


POLAND—CAMPBELL, THE POET. 

We have received, through the politeness of a friend 
in Europe, an English journal containing an address 
to the people of Great Britain in behalf of Poland, 
from the pen of Campbell, the celebrated Poet. 
It is eloquent and spirit stirring—calculated toawaken 
the sympathies of every lover of human right in be- 
half of an oppressed and prostrate nation. We fear, 
however, that the appeal has been made in vain.— 
Had the spirit which prompted and effected the Paris 
revolution of ‘‘ Three Days” influenced the conduct 
and pervaded the bosoms of Louis Philippe and his 
ministers—had they acted in conformity to their 
pledges, given in an hour of peril, to vindicate the 
principles of that revolution, Belgium would have 
been united with France, and Poland would have been 
saved the fate into which the example of France at first, 
the timidity of France at last, and the powers and 
tyranny of Russia precipitated her. The iniquity of 
this cold-blooded sacrifice of a brave and patriotic 
nation, devolves in a great measure upon the head of 
the present King of the French—and the day may not 
be very remote, when his sudjects will cry out to him 
—‘* for this among the rest wert thou dethroned!” 

We.annex a passage from the eloquent and spirited 
appeal of Mr. Campbell. It may not be read on this 
side of the water without emotion: 


We declare, that the fate of Poland has impressed 
us with sentiments, which we find the power of Jan- 
guage scarcely adequate to express. We are filled 
with grief that there has not been humanity enough 
in the whole world to have interposed between the 
Polish nation and its destroyers; and we are still 
more struck with astonishment, that all civilized Eu- 
rope has been so blind to the first law of nature, to 
the law of self-preservation, as to permit this aggres- 
sion of a despotic Government on a country whose 
fate is interwoven with European safety awd civiliza- 
tion, with the interests of the world, and with the 
cause of human nature. | 

In that outraged cause of human nature, we find it 
a sacred duty, not only to utter our own abhorrence 
cf the atrocities committed, and still continuing to 
be committed in Poland, but to ask for a universal 
expression of British seutiments respecting this un- 
paralleled public crime. 

We conceive, that the barbarity and perfidy of the 
Northern Autocrat towards this brave and blameless 
people has been a mockery of all laws and principles 
that ensure the safety of nations, and the civilization 
of man. We defy the subtlest casuist to give his cru- 
elties the siightest shadow of justification, They are 
crimes which pollute our sight, and on which it is 
criminal to look with indifference. ‘hey are sins 
which must be expiated. They are stains on the 
annals of our species. They are an affront to the 
civilized world; but, above all, they are an affront to 
Great Britain, whose Government ts solemnly bound 
by treaty to protect the last remains of the Polish 
nation. 


By the Treaty of Vienna, Great Britain made some 
small atonement (and smail it was, indeed) to the 
once glorious kingdom of Poland tor the robbery of 
her national greatness, and for three guilty past par- 
titions of her territories. It was stipulated by the 
treaty of Vienna, that all the portions of that Polish 
population, amounting to nearly twenty millions, 
which bad been seized by Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, should retain their uvationality in representa- 
tion and civil institutions; though unfortunately, their 
constitutional freedom was then, most probably, for 
some sinister purposes, very imperfectly defined. — 
But the Duchy of Warsaw received by the treaty of 
Vienna the most definite and solema guarantees of 
being suffered to remain an independent and free 
Polish kingdom. It was expressly stipulated that 
the Emperor of Russia was to be King of Poland in 


the right ofits Constitution only. By that treaty, a 
positive national and political independence was 
guaranteed by Europe to a remnant of the Polish na- 
tion in the Duchy of Warsaw—guaranteed by Great 
Britain herself; but Russia, in mockery of all this, 
has set aside every engagement on the subject. First 
of all, the Emperor Alexander repented of his libe- 
ralism in having promised a Constitutional Govern- 
ment to Poland; and he behaved even more incon- 
sistently than Nicholas towards the Poles, for be be- 
gan by mildness, and ended by sending his brother 
Constantine to rule over them. Still, as long as 
Alexander lived, things were not so bad in that 
country as atter his death. Nicholas ascended the 
Russian throne, and Constantine was made (virtual- 
ly) King of Poland. He swayed with a rod of iron. 
His dominion was utter, and reckless, and lawless 
despotism. He committed crimes and cruelties 
which admitted of no better apology than that he was 
halfa maniac. At the very moment the Emperor 
Nicholas, by his coronation oath, had solemnly sworn 
to the Poles to maintain their rights, as they were 
guaranteed to them by their Constitution, the people 
beheld their noblest patriots chained and dungeoned, 
for simply claiming that Constitution. Despair drove 
them, at last, to demand their rights, sword in hand, 

But that despair, say their slavish enemies, was 
not uninfluenced by a hope, that France would assist 
them. And there are amongst ourselves some per- 
sons, in whose eyes this circumstance is a taint on 
the Polish cause. Verily, fellow countrymen, we 
would wish to unite the voices of all true Britons in 
sympathy with the Poles, without regard to their 
difference in party politics; and it has been no small 
satisfaction to the members of this Association, that 
is has already convened men of the most opposite 
political sentiments on other subjects, but who, on 
this subject, have only one opinion. As friends to 
Poland, it is not our province to offer any remark on 
the last French Revolution more than this, that 
whatever it was, it would have been most natural and 
justifiable that the Poles should have availed them- 
selves of it. The Government of Russia was, day 
by day, tightening the screws of their torture. They 
had bled for the French nation; and if there was 
faith or gratitude among men, they had a right to 
expect aid from France. Another such opportunity 
might never again occur for their bursting from 
their bondage. And were the Poles, we ask, to throw 
away a chance of self-deliverance, by scruples about 
the virtual propriety of the French or Belgic revo- 
lution? Becuse the grievances of those nations 
might not be great, were their grievances slight or 
imaginary? And, because the French and the Belgi- 
ans would not endure some wrongs, were the Poles 
to endure interminable misery? No; the converse 
inference was directly necessary. The unsubmis- 
siveness of others was a reproach to their submis- 
siveness, And, though there is no great need of 
justifying the late French revolution to the majority 
of Britons, yet, it requires no specific opinion about 
that event, to pronounce, that if it had given a ho 
and an example to the Poles, it would not reflect the 
slightest discredit on the Polish contest. 


There are certainly amongst us persons speaking 
the same language with ourselves, and calling the 
same soil their native country, who hate the very 
heroism of Poland, because its rallying word was 
liberty. [ut of what account are those persons in 
Great Britain? Do you respect them? Can you 
fairly reckon such slaves to prejudice among your 
free population? No, you despise them, and we dis- 
dain to palter with them. We court universal Bri- 
tish Opinion, but not such atoms of its universality. 
Shades of Swift and Bolingbroke, defend the name 
of British Tory from their foul assumption! They 
are not Britons! They are notmen! They belong 
to brainless and heartless entomology. 


The Poles arose and fought with an intrepidity 
that has scarcely its parallel in auchentic history; and 
but for the criminal interference of the cabinet of 
Berlin, they would have beat the barbarians. As it 
was, they have thrown an immortal glory over their 
melancholy name. And it is even of this melancholy 
glory, that the autocrat wishes to defraud them. He 
would abolish their language, and, not contented 
with robbing their heroes ot life, he would rob the 
very dead ot their memory, and erase them from hu- 
man recollection! That is more than he can do. But 
let us look to his more practicable determinations. 
Poland is to be for ever annexed to the dominions of 
the Muscovite; its institutions and its language are 
henceforth to be Russian; and though Great Britain 
guaranteed to them a separate independent existence, 
the independence of the Poles, as a nation, is to be 
annihilated. Meanwhile, the Muscovite is sending, 
by thousands, and by tens of thousands, the wounded 
men, the weeping mothers, and the very youth, from 
the schools of Poland, in chains to Siberia. Would 
to God we coul! believe that report has exaggerated 
these atrocities! It would be wicked in us to shock 
you with them, if they were not literally true; and we 
would scorn tocalumniate, if that were possible, even 
the oppressors of Poland. Butalas! we know these 
horrors to be too true. Authentic documents of too 
melancholy conviction lie before us. But we need 
uot refer tosuch sources. Facts enough are already 
known to all of you, and as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day, to show the autocrat’s barbarity towards 
Poland. His own Ukases avow it openly. 

Fellew countrymen! Is all this outrage to your hu- 
manity as men, and all this insult to your honour as 
a nation, to be passed over unheeded? Not to speak 
of stipulations and treaties—not to speak of the mil- 
lions of money which you have paid, and which you 
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are still paying to Russia, on the faith of one treaty— 
you are spectators ofa hideous enormity; and, as hu- 
man beings, you owe to humanity your public protest 
and universal reprobation. 


NEWSPAPERS AT HOME—NEWSPAPERS 
ABROAD. 

In all that Bulwer, the novelist, does in parlia- 
ment, he appears to be on the side of the people— 
seems anxious to contribute to their comfort—to re- 
lieve them from unnecessary burthens of taxation— 
to contribute to their intelligence, and hence to pro- 
mote the progress of liberal principles and human 
right. We have already mentioned his proposition 
to remove or lessen the stamp duties on newspapers. 
In the course of his eloquent speech in advocacy of 


the proposition, he made this statement: 

In America, a newspaper sells for 1 1-2d, Whatis 
the result? Why that there is not a town in America 
with 10,000 inhabitants, that has not its daily paper. 
Liverpool has 165,000 inhabitants; Boston 70,000. 
Liverpool puts forth eight weekly publications, and 
Boston eighty. He had one more argument for urg- 
ing the immediate adoption of his proposal. ‘They 
had passed the Reform Bill. Suppose they did not 
break the present monopoly of five or six newspa- 
yers, which concentrate the power of the press. 

hy, in a reformed parliament, would not a minis- 
try too entirely depend on some one or two of the 
most influential newspapers for support? But if the 
stamp duty were a pernicious tax, what would they 
sey of the advertisement duty? In one year, twelve 
ot the daily papers in New York published 1,456,416 
advertisements. In the same year, the four hundred 
papers of Great Britain and Ireland had published 
only 1,020,000 advertisements, So there were nearly 
a half more advertisements published in the 12 daily 

pers of New York, than in all the 400 papers olf 
eitain and Jreland. ‘The price of a daily advertise- 
ment of twenty lines, in a London paper, would 
amount, at the year’s end, to 2021. 16s, In New York 
the same advertisement, for the same period, would 
be 61. 18s. 8d. How did it affect literature? It cost 
as rauch to advertise a cheap book as a dear one, and 
the book-seller cared more about the number of _ 

s in ‘your book than the number of facts. You 
cold him of the materials you had collected, and he 
asked if he could sell them for a guinea? This de- 
graded literature into book making; and the public 
were irreparable losers, for the paltry sum of 157,0001. 
to the revenue. He now came to the taxes which he 
would substitute. His plan was a cheap postage in 
in the following manner—all newspapers, poems, 
pamphlets, tracts, circulars, printed publications of 
whatsoever «lescription, weighing less than two oz. 
should circulate through the medium of the general 
post, at the rate of one penny each; if by the 2d or 
3d post, at one half penny. He would also propose 
that all works under five ounces, should circulate 
through the same channels, at a low and graduated 
charge. The principle of his plan had been success- 
fully adopted in France and America. In France, 
where the cheap postage was adopted, the number 
ef papers sent daily by post from Paris was, in 1829, 
58,000 copies; and it was well stated by Mr. Chad- 
wick, a gentleman connected with the Examiner 
newspaper, and admirably acquainted with these 
matters, that while, during those years, letters in 
France had increased 50 per cent. newspapers had 
increased more than 80 per cent. An important fact 
in answer to those who contended that persons would 
be unwilling to pay a postage. And what was the ad- 
vantage which the revenue would derive from the 

stage of the innumerable papers and pamphlets 
that would be circulated, and the duty on extra pa- 
per used? Why more than seven hundred thousand 
pounds a year—far more than the profits of both tax- 
es he wished torepeal, Suppose they did away with 
the postage altogether, the extra paper duty alone 
would be 1,440,0001.—more than double the whole 
of the two taxes he asked them to repeal. 


VARIETIES. 


Tuk Emeress Manta Tuerrsa.—Who has not 
read of the scene which ensued, which has so often 
been related, so often deseribed? and yet we all feel 
that we cannot hear of it too often. When we first 
meet it on the page of history, we are taken by sur- 
prise as though it hal no business there; it has the 
glory and freshness of an old romance. Poetry never 
invented anything half so striking, or that so com- 
pletely fills the puaiation. ‘The Hungarians had 
been oppressed, enslaved, insulted by Maria The- 
resa’s predecessors. In the beginning of her reign 
she had abandoned the usurpations of her ancestors, 
and had voluntarily taken the oath to preserve all 
their privileges entire. This was partly trom policy, 
but it was also partly from her own just and kind na- 
ture. The hearts of the Hungarians were already 
half won when she arrived at Presburg, in June, 1741. 
She wascrowned Queen of Hungary on the 13th with 
the peculiar and national ceremonies; the iron crown 
of St. Stephen was placed on her head; the tattered, 
but sacred robe was placed over her own rich habit, 
which was encrusted with gems; his scimitar girded 
to her side. ‘Thus attired, and mounted upon a su- 
perb charger, she rode up to the Royal Mount, and 
according to the antique custom, drew her sabre and 
defied the four quarters of the world, “in a manner 
that showed she had no occasion for that weapon to 


conquer all who saw her.” The crown of St. Ste- 
phen, which had never before been placed on so small 
or so lovely a head, had been lined with cushions to 
make it fit; it was also very heavy, and its weight, 
added to the heat of the weather, incommoded her 
when she sat down to dinner in the great ball of the 
castle—she expressed a wish to lay it aside, On 
lifting the diadem from her brow, her hair loosened 
frem confinement, fell down in luxuriant ringlets 
er her neck and shoulders; the glow which the heat 
and emotion had dittused over her complexion, ad- 
ded to her natural beauty, the assembled nobles struck, 
with admiration, could scarce forbear shouting their 
applause. ‘The effect which her youthful grace and 
loveliness produced on this occasion had not a 
subsided # ve she called together the Diet, or Se- 
nate of Hungary, in order to lay before them the si- 
tuation of her affairs. She entered the hall of the 
castle habituated in the Hungarian costume, but still 
in deep mourning for her father; she traversed the 
apartment with slow and majestic step, and ascend- 
ed the throne, where she stood for a few minutes si- 
lent. The Chancellor of State first explained the 
situation to which she was reduced, and then the 
Queen coming forward addressed the assembly in 
Latin, a language which she spoke fluently, and 
which is still in common use among the Hungarians, 
‘* The disastrous state of our affairs,” said she, *‘has 
moved us to lay before our dear and faithful states 
of Hungary the recentinvasion of Austria, the dan- 
ger now impending over this kingdom, and propose 
to them the consideration of a remedy. The very 
existence of the kingdom of Hungary, of our own 
person, of our children, our crown, are now at 
stake, and forsaken by all, we place our sole 
hope in the fidelity, arms, and long-tried valour 
of the Hungarians.”” She pronounced these sim- 
ple words in a firm, but melancholy tone. Her 
beauty, her magnanimity, and her dress, roused 
the Hungarian chiefs to the wildest pitch of enthasi- 
asm; they drew their sabres out of their scabbards, 
then flung them back to the hilt with a martial sound 
which re-echoed through the lofty hall, and exclaim- 
ed with one accord, ‘* Our swords and our blood for 
your Majesty—we will die for our King, Maria 
Theresa!” Overcome with sudden emotion, she 
burst into a flood of tears. At this sight the nobles 
became almost frantic with enthusiasm. ‘*We wept 
too, said a nobleman who assisted on this occasion, 
(Count Koller, ) ** but they were tears of admiration, 
pity and fury.” They retired from her presence to 
vote supplies of men and money, which far exceed- 
ed all her expectations. Two or three days after 
this extraordinary scene, the deputies again as- 
sembled, to receive the oath of Francis of Lor- 
raine, who had been appointed co-regent of Hungary. 
Frances having taken the required oath, waved his 
arm over his head, and exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
** My blood and life for the Queen aud Kingdom!” 
It was on this occasion that Maria Theresa took up 
her infant scn in her arms, and presented him to the 
deputies, and again they burst into the exclamation, 
** We will die tor Maria ‘Theresa and herchildren!” 
Jameson’s Lives of Female Sovereigns. 


FUNERAL OF GENERAL LAMARQUE, 
From the Paris Correspondent of the Morning Herald. 

On ‘Tuesday, at eleven o’clock, the convoi left the 
Hotel de Pologne, in the Rue St. Honore, where the 
General died, attended by upwards of 400 persons of 
all ranks and classes, and ascended that street to the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, along which the pro- 
cession proceeded in perfect order to the head of the 
Rue de la Paix, where a cry of ‘* Bring him to the 
column,” resounded through the crowd, and the 
hearse was immediately made to take the direetion 
of the Place Vendome. Wuring its progress down 
the Rue de la Paix to that square the air resounded 
with cries of ** Vive Lafayette,” ** Nothing but La- 
fayette and liberty;” “ Let us tear the intamous trea- 
ties of 1815,” &c.; and every where, upon the ap- 
pearance of that veteran of liberty, who walked with 
his hat off, leaning on the arm of Marshal Clausel, 
the same cries were uttered. Near the Place Ven- 
dome the crowd round Lafayette became so great 
that the friends by whom he was surrounded were 
obliged to form themselves into a circle to protect 
him. Upon the head of the funeral reaching the 
square, the post of soldiers of the line on duty at the 
hotel of the General Staff was immediately ordered 
in by their officers, and the gates closed and barri- 
caded. At this the people got infuriated, stopped 
the hearse before the gate, and rushed towards the 
hotel, vociferating the most deafening cries, yet the 
guard would not turn out. The national guard then 
advanced, and flourishing their swords in the air, 
declared they would storm the house if the troops 
did not come out to pay military honours to their 
General, and that the hearse should not move until 
that was complied with. By that time, upwards of 
10,000 persons had assembled in front ot the Etat- 
Major, uttering similar threats, when the gates open- 
ed, the soldiers turned out, and gave the people the 
satisfaction they demanded. When the drum of the 
post was beaten, the place re-echoed with cries of 
** vive la ligne;”’ ** vive la liberte;” and after parad- 
ing the hearse round the column, the convoi returned 
to the Boulevards, where the procession recovered 
somewhat of order, and proceeded in solemn silence. 
The march was opened by a battalion of the 16th re- 
giment of the line, followed by a dense mass of the 
inhabitants. Then came another battalion of the 
38th, and again an immense multitude of the people. 
The hearse, decorated with tri-coloured flags, and a 
National Guard placed on the coachman’s seat, then 


advanced, drawn as we have already mentioned.— 
Two officers of the Invalids followed, bearing the 
military insignia of the deceased, four Pclish supe- 
rior officers, in their national uniforms; General La- 
fayette, Marshal Clausel, Col. Gauchais, Col. Len- 
nox; MM. Mauguin, Odillon Barrot, Georges, La- 
fayette, and Lafitte; General Lafitte, Audry de Puy- 
raveau, Cahet, Cordier, Garnier Pages, Laboissiere, 
Larabit, General Thiars, De Tracy, Marshal Cor- 
menin, and other Deputies of the Opposition. A few 
Peers of France, aud a crowd of citizens of all coun- 
tries and ranks, mixed together, and advanced in si- 
lence. ‘The horse of the General, Jed by two inva- 
lids. A Polish volunteer and a National Guard of 
Paris next followed, and then another battalion of 
troops of the line. After these were borne five flags 
covered with black crape; the tri-coloured banner of 
France, carried by a National Guard; the Polish co« 
lours by a Krakus; German, Belgian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese banners, with appropriate devices, and 
about 2,000 patriot refugees belonging to those dif- 
ferent nations, with their national cockades. 

We observed among these Generals Remorino, 
Malachowski, and a number of other superior officers 
and soldiers of the Polish legions, decked with the 
uniforms they wore in the fields of Grochow and Os- 
trolenka, who were saluted every where on their 
passage by the loudest acclamations and waving of 
hats. After them came an interminable line of Na- 
tional Guards of the rural districts and Paris, all 
dressed in their summer uniforms, some of them 
bearing crowns, and bunches of immortelles,and many 
with their cockades veiled. The artillery of the 
city were present to a man, but we remarked the ab- 
sence of the Commander-in-Chief, Count Lobau,and 
of many of the Colonels. Then atvanced the young 
men of the schools of law and medicine, with cock- 
ades, the Polytechnic School, the officers of the hun- 
dred days, the decores of July, whose banner, borne 
by the wounded, admitted into the invalids, had for 
its motto, ‘* Union of July,” the ** Country and Li- 
berty!” The members of different corporations, the 
typographes (printers:) the societies of the Rights of 
Man, ot the Friends ot the People, all of whom wore 
branches of weeping willow in their hats, and again 
a crowd of people. At two o’clock, the procession 
was still filing along the Boulevards, all remain- 
ing at their post in spite of rain which fell in tor- 
rents. There were interspersed up and down a few 
soldiers and officers of the army, but the whole of 
the garrison was kept confined within the barracks. 

It is impossible to caleulate the number of the 
people present, but it could not be less than that at 
the interment of General Foy. 


AN EscaPED Boa.—We sometimeshear of an es- 
caped lion; we heard last week of the escape, and 
consequent destruction of a boa, A lady of a neigh- 
bouring town, according to the strange fashion of the 
present day, was walking, towards dusk, with one 
of those unsightly monsters playing round her neck. 
Without her observation, it escaped from her shoul- 
ders, and fell into a hedge, where it did not lie long 
before it was espied by some ditchers returning from 
their work spade inhand. ‘The ‘‘chopsticks,’’ who 
had never seen such a monster before, did not know 
that it was perfectly harmless. It looked so formi- 
dable that they could not doubt that it was **wick;” 
and ene of them after making his approaches with 
due caution, infticted a blow heavy enough to settle 
all disputes on that point: ‘his was sueceeded by 
a shower of blows, and the lady, who had in the 
mean time missed her favourite, retarned justin time 
to see it cut intotwenty pices. —Manchester Adv. 

‘THE SWELL Mon.—*‘ lhe gang commonly known 
by the subriquent of the ‘swell mob,’ have flourished 
for years with comparative impunity, which is to be 
attributed solely to their very considerable resources; 
and the following aneedote, though it may be con- 
sidered rather irrelevant to the subject, will prove 
the correctness of the fact:—One of the fraternity 
named Page, had long been what is termed, in the 
slang of the police, ‘a first rate crackman,’ aud was 
one of the three who in 1827, robbed the Glasgow 
Bank to a very large amount. A few months ago 
he was arrested] at Hammersmith, by the solicitor 
of the Bank (from whom the author had this infor- 
mation) accompanied by a police officer, and con- 
veyed to Bow strect. On his way to the office Page 
expressed his conviction that nothing could save him 
if he was tried, and stated to this gentleman that 
if he would allow him to escape, he should receive 
2,2001. As may be supposed the offer was rejected, 
and he was lodged in prison. ‘lhe next day he was 
examined, and remanded for further evidence: the 
day alter he escaped from the cell attached to the 
office, about four o’clock in the afternoon!”—[Lau- 
rie on Grand Juries. } 

Liste, April 10.—It was remarked at Moscow, at 
St. Petersburg, and in other places, that an innu- 
merable quantity of midges or gnats obscured the 
atmosphere upon the arrival of the cholera. ‘The 
town of Lisle is at this moment covered with insects. 
An amateur of statistics amused himself by calcula- 
ting how many of these insects there were on a 
square metre of the wails. He counted and weighed 
them, the surface of the walls ot the town being esti- 
mated at 3,750,000,000 square metres, each metre, 
on an average, a mellogramme weight of insects. He 
has discovered that these insects it thrown together 
after their death would form a weight of 3,750 kilo- 
grammes, or about 8,000)bs. of animal matter in pa- 
tretaction; that is to say, a quantity equal to 50 hu- 
man bodies, which are left to rot in the streets of 
the town, Surely the authorities should hasten to 


take measures to avert from the citizens the danger 
of breathing these deleterious miasmi. Would it 
not be adviseable to light fires in the large streets, so 
that these insects might be consumed in the flames? 
The ancients frequently resorted to that measure in 
periods of contagion. The ancient and almost uni- 
versal practice of lighting bonfires on St. John’s 
Eve, and other epochs, had, perhaps, like many other 
customs, an useful origin and object, which have 
now been forgotten. —[ aris Paper. } 

Tar Stave TRang, —There was formerly a conside 
erable trade in slaves carried on from Charleston, 
mos‘ly however by foreigners, But since this horrid 
traffic has been legally prohibited, I am not aware of 
any attempt having been madete continue it. It was 
a common saying in Charleston, that “‘the curse of 
God stuck to all slave-traders and their children,” 
who never prospered finally. There seemed to be 
one, and I was told only one, exception to this rule, 
in the person of a very benevolent gentleman, the son 
ofa slave trader. But during my residence in South 
Carolina, this exception ceased to exist; for the per- 
son alluded to failed in business, and ‘the curse” at 
last fell upon him.—Extracted from an able and in- 
teresting article entitled ‘*Notes on America,” in the 
Monthly Magazine for June. 


Errects or Stavery.—The slaves in Charleston 
are, outwardly, the same happy and reckless set of 
beings as elsewhere. They are, for the most part, 
very kindly treated. Indeed, during a residence of 
two years among them, I never saw one maltreated 
or whipped. I am aware, of course, that this is far 
trom proving that cruelty is never practised, but it 
shows at least that itis not common. However, as 
it may naturally be expected, these unfortunate be- 
ings, knowing that they have no property in them- 
selves, show but little respect for the property of 
others; plots and insurrections are frequent, and dur- 
ing the winters of 1825 and 1827, we were continu- 
ally alarmed by their attempts to set fire to the city. 
Some of these, unfortunately, succeeded too well, 
and a large amount of property was destroyed, espe- 
cially in King street, which is long, narrow, and 
combustible. Half of the militia force of the city, 
in which all able bodied whites are enrolled without 
distinction of rank or nation, is always on fire duty, 
or liable to be called out for the protection of the in- 
habitants and their property against the negroes, in 
case of a fire; I was up between twenty and thirty 
nights during the winter on this business. The blacks 
were compelled to draw the engines and extinguish 
the fire they had kindled, while many a fierce de- 
nunciation of punishment and revenge fel! from the 
lips of their incensed masters, The fire in King 
street above alluded to, was the most tremendous one 
I have ever seen. ‘The houses and stores were swept 
off on both sides of the way for nearly half a mile. 
Many of the shops contained kegs of gunpowder, 
which every now and then exploded fearfully. I can- 
not give an adequate idea of the excitement and alarm 
occasioned by this conflagration. Every one was 
aware that the negroes were constantly plotting our 
destruction, and that fire was the auxiliary which 
they chiefly relied upon to effect it. To add to our 
confusion, fires broke out in various other points of 
the city, though, fortunately, they were soon extin- 
guished.—Jbid, 


On Sunday se’nnight a lad came by his death in a 
very extraordinary manner. Several acquaintances 
and he having been at a place called the Chapel Well, 
on the banks of the Spey between Fochabers and 
Rethes, one of his comrades in diverson took off his 
hat. ‘lhe lad ran after him to regain it, when the 
first, having lost his balance, fell on the road. The 
other being close by him when he fell, and running 
at the time with all his might, he fell over his ac- 
quaintance, and in the fall dislocated his neck. From 
the complete paralysis of the body below the place of 
injury, it is supposed that the spinal marrow hart 
either been snapt across, or very much pressed upon 
by the vertebra. It is a singular fact, that from the 
tume (Sunday ) which the accident occured till Thurs- 
day, when the unfortunate lad died, there was not 
the smallest sympathy between his head and any part 
of his body; in other words, though life existed all 
that time and reason continued to the last unimpair- 
ed, there was no feeling in the body; nor had the un- 
fortunate lad the smallest command over it. He 
could not move a leg or arm, nor would he have felt 
the slightest pain, to use the words of a medical gen- 
tleman who saw him, though any surgical operation, 
however excruciating otherwise, had been performed 
on him.—Elgin Courier. 


Lone ViraLity or SEEps.—This was shown in 
trenching for a plantation a part of Bushy Park, 
which had probably been undisturbed, by the spade 
or plough since, and perhaps long before, the reign 
of Charles I. The ground was turned up in the 
winter, and in the following summer it was covered 
with a profusion of the tree mignioneite, pansies, and 
the wild raspberry, plants which are no where 
found in a wild state in the neighbourhood; and in a 
plantation recently made in Richmond Park, a great 
quantity of the toxglove came up after some deep 
trenching. I observed a few years ago the same oe- 
currenge ina plantation in Devonshire, the surfaee 
of which was covered with a dark blue colambine, 
# flower produced in our gardens by cultivation, and 
I believe not known in this country in its wild state, 
A field also, which had previously little or no Dutch 
clover upon it, was covered with it after it had been 
much trampled upon, and fed down by horses; and 
it is stated trom good authority, that if a pine forest 


in America were to be cut down, and the ground 
cultivated, and afterwards allowed to return to a 
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state of nature, it would produce plants quite differ- 
ent from those by which it had been previously oc- 
cupied. So completely indeed 1s the ground impreg- 
nated with seeds, that if earth 1s brought to the sur- 
face, from the lowest depth at which it is found, 
some vegetable matter will spring from it. I have 
always considered this fact as one of the many sur- 
prising instances of the power and bounty of Al- 
mighty God, who has thus literally filled the earth 
with his goodness, by storing up a deposit of useful 
seeds in its depths, where they must have lain 
through a succession of ages, only requiring the ener- 

ies of man to bring them into action. In boring 
for water lately at a spot near _Kingston-on- Thames, 
some earth was brought up from a depth of three 
hundred and sixty feet; this earth was carefully co- 
vered over with a hand-glass, to prevent the possi- 
bility of any other seeds being deposited upon it; 
vet in-a short time, plants vegetated from it. If quick 
ime be put upon land which from time immemorial 
has prodnced nothing but heather, the heather will 
be killed, and white clover spring up in its place. 
A curious tact was communicated to me, respecting 
some land which surrounds an old castle, formerly 
belonging to the regent Murray, near Moffat. On 
removing the peat, which is about six or eight inch- 
es in thickness, a stratum of soil appears which is 
supposed to have been a cultivated garden in the 
time of the regent, and from which a variety of 
flowers and plants spring, some of them little known 
even at this time in Scouland.—Jesse’s Gleanings of 
Nat. Hist. 


Onicin or Groves.—Gloves have obtained by 
some a very early origin, from the supposition that 
they are mentioned in the 109th Psalm, where the 
Royal Prophet declares he will cast his ‘* shoe over 
Edom.” ‘They go still higher, imagining them to 
have been used in the time of Jadges (Ruth 4--7,) 
where it is said, it was the custom tor a man to take 
off his shoe, and give it to his neighbour as a token 
of redeeming any thing. We are informed that the 
word, in these two texts, which is usually translated 
shoe, is, by the Chaldee paraphrast, in the latter ren- 
dered glove. Xenophon, speaking of the manners 
of the Persians, states, as a proof of their effeminacy, 
that, not satisfied with covering their heads and their 
feet, they also guarded their hands against the cold 
with thick gloves. Homer, speaking of one at work 
in his garden, represents him, ‘* with gloves on his 
hands to secure him from the thorns.” Varro, an 
ancient writer, is an evidence in favour of their an- 
tiquity among the Romans. He says, that olives, ga- 
thered with the naked hand, are preferable to those 

thered with gloves. Athenzus speaks of a cele- 
rated glutton who always came to table with his 
gloves on his hands, that he might be able to handle 
and eat his meat while hot, and devour more than the 
rest of the compauy. Knives and forks at that time 
were not invented.— The Economy of the Hands and 
Feet. 


Deaters 1n Potson.—[From the New Monthly 
Magazine. }|—An unfortunate Captain Bardett has 
fallen a victim at Brighton, to the carelessness of a 
maker-up of medicines. Poison remedies, applica- 
tions internal and external, are all mixed up and 
Jaid down on a shop-counter, in that order termed by 
the lovers of arrangement “higgledy-piggledy,” and 
thus dispensed with the air of nonchalance which may 
be observed in a dispenser of colonial produce in a 
grocer’s shop. Amidst all the enormitics of detail 
characterizing the manners and customs of this free 
country, there are none more abominable than the re- 

lations governing the making-up of medicines.— 
mes body knows that the same prescription made 
up at different shops is rarely the same medicament 
in taste, colour, or effect. ‘The physician ponders 
nicely upon proportion, feels the pulse again, and 
adds agrain; calls into play all the resources of art 
and education, and at length finishes a document on 
which, perhaps, rest the hopes of a family—all to be 
overturned by an ignorant apothecary’s boy behind a 
counter, flirting with maid-servants, or in the interim 

of besting up or weighing out some delicate ap- 
pliance which is to soothe an ulcerated mesenteric 
gland, or stimulate a torpid secretion of the pancreas 
—ladling out a pound of ZZthiop’s mineral toa groom 
for lis horses, or an ounce of arsenic to a farmer for 
his rats. From undoubted authority, we learn, that 
in the course of one individual’s experience (a phy- 
sician) in having medicine chests fitted up by eminent 
houses in London, it has occurred thrice that poison 
was substituted instead of some popular medicament. 
Apprenticeship is all very well in some trades, but 
it ought to be differently managed in the Lasiness of 
making- up (as it is called) prescriptions. ‘The shoe- 
maker or tailor’s apprentice may blunder and pinch 
a toe or a shoulder, but the apothecary’s boy blunders 
in a manner that admits of no remedy, While he is 
dreaming of Vauxhall, or his master’s daughter, he 
puts the label of a saline draught on a liniment of tar, 
and sends that intended for an old woman’s hand into 
the stomach of a Captain in the Navy. In the case 
weare alluding to, which has just occurred at Brigh- 
ton, a verdict of manslaughter has been brought in 
against the youth who sent in oil of tar instead of de- 
coction of Senna, and caused the gentleman to die, 
while the old@ady was rubbing her hand with senna 


tea, in all faith: but where was the master all this 
time who reaped the profits? His business was done 
by a helper and a boy with a basket (we never see 
these boys and their covered baskets, full of papered 
humbugs, withouta shudder, ) while he, probably was 
regailing himself inthe interior of his mansion, or 


cases be against the master of the shop wherever the 
poison issues, and for which he is paid. 

Dearness of THE AGED.—Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear old people utter querulous com- 
plaints with regard to their increasing deafness; but 
those who do so are not perhaps aware that this in- 
firmity is the result of an express and wise arrange- 
ment of Providence in constructing the human body. 
The gradaal loss of hearing is effected for the best 


the decline of life, when any noises or sounds from 
without would but discompose the enfeebled mind, 
and prevent peaceful meditation. Indeed the gra- | 
dual withdrawal of all the senses, and the decay of | 
the trame, in old age, have been wisely ordained in 
order to ween the human mind from the concerns 
and pleasures of the world, and to induce a longing 
for a more perfect state of existence.—Chaméer’s 
Edinburg Journal. 


LITERARY SCRAPS, 


The following remark on the various abuses of 
reason is very just. What will the admirers and 
worshippers of English common law, and the stick- 
lers for the despotic doctrines of prescription say to 
the concluding anathema? 

**'They who do her (Reason) most honour, who 
consult her oftenest, and obey her too, very often are 
still guilty of limiting her authority, according to 
maxims, and rules, and schemes, that chance, or ig- 
norance, first devised, and that custom sanctifies.— 
Custom, that result of the passions and prejudices of 
the many, and of the designs of a few: that ape of 
reason, who usurps her seat, exercises her power, 
and is obeyed by mankind in her stead.—BoLine- 
BRoKE—JLetter to Bathurst. 

Physical man is every where the same; it is only 
the various Operation of moral causes that gives va- 
riety to the social or individual character and condi- 
tion. How happens it, that modern slavery looks 
quietly at the despot, on the very spot where Leoni- 
das expired? ‘Lhe answer is easy. Sparta has not 
changed her climate, but she has changed that go- 
vernment which her liberty could not survive.— 
Curran. 


Eccrentricity.— William Emerson,the great ma- 
thematician, was one of the most eccentric charac- 
ters of the last century. When in company, he al- 
ways wore a flaxen wig, without a crooked hair. He 
had one hat, which served him all his life—one coat, 
which he always wore open—his waistcoat open to 
the lowest button,—and his shirt close before, and 
fastened behind at the collar. He disliked riding 
either on horseback or in a carriage—and once, when 
the duke of Manchester asked him to take a seat in 
his coach, he answered—** damn your whim wham, 
I would rather walk.” He was fond of fishing, and 
would stand up to his middle in water when engaged 
init. When tired of study, he resorted to a neigh- 
bouring alehcuse, where he drank and talked with 
any one that would drink and talk with him. He 
lived to the age of eighty-one. He never advanced 
a proposition before he had first tried it in practice. 
The pious Mr. D —, engaging a servant the other 
day, in place of one he had turned off, mentioned, 
amongst other instructions, that he must attend the 
family prayers every evening. This the poor tellow 
by nu means relished; and, at first, absolutely re- 
fused; but at length observed, that as his master 
would no doubt have an eye to it in the account of 
wages, he had no great objection to make an expe- 
riment, it being perfectly understood that he should 
at any time have liberty to quit. 


‘What is the reason,” said the old marquis of 
F—— to his young wile, ‘* that you can’t enjoy my 

company at home, instead of running abroad; ought 

we not to be one person?” **Oh yes,” said the 

lively brunette, ‘* we certainly are so—and I hate so- 

litude.” 

The count de Merte, a man of very little estima- 

tion in society, and still less asa man of talents, was, 

by some unaccouutable accident, sent as a minister 

to Portugal. Being told that at his presentation he 

must address some flattering compliments to the 

king, he ordered his secretary to prepare him some- 

thing for this purpose, and, above all, to mzke it 

very short, as his memory, from want of practice, 

was very treacherous. ‘lhe adulatory lines were ac- 

cordingly made as laconic as possible; yet it appear- 

ed that the count had not belied his memory, tur in 

the whole journey trom Paris to Lisbon, all his ef- 

forts to fix them proved ineffectual. ‘Ihe address, 

however, being indispensable, necessity reduced him 

to the expedient of having it written off, in large 

characters, and sewed in his Aat. Pieased with this 

ingenious contrivance, our ambassador boldly pre- 

sented himself at the audience chamber: but the eti- 

quette of this unpolished court quite dashed his fine 
prospect; for hardly had he begun, after a profound 
bow, to open his mouth with * Sire,” &c. when the 
king, according to custom, courteously desired him 
to cuver his head. ‘The ambassador, thinking him- 
self misunderstood, began again, with ** Sire, ——” 
when the king, who had reasons to wish a good un- 
derstanding with France, insisted that the count 
should not so far demean himself as to remain un- 
covered. De Merle was toreed to submit; but so 
much chagrined was he at this untoward oceurrence, 
that he could not utter a single word; and the next 
day wrote home, that nothing could be expected 
trom this savage government. Hostilities followed 
soon alter. 


gossiping on the Steyne. The verdict should in all 


When Mr. West was painting his Death of Wolfe, 


purposes; it being easy to give ease and quietude to | 


an heroic picture which was treated in so novel a 
manner, the artist thought to conceal it until its eom- 
pletion. Archbishop Drummond, for whom Mr. 
West had before painted his Agrippina, accidentally 
came into the room, and was so greatly struck with 


doubt as to its success, he went for sir 
nolds, and in less than an hour they were both in Mr. 
West’s painting-room. When sir Joshua came in, 
he expressed the greatest alarm for Mr. West’s rep- 
utation, warned him of his hazardous attempt, and. 
told him the people of England would never be re- 
conciled to heroes in coats and waistcoats, However, 
Mr. West said he would send for the archbishop and 
sir Joshua when the picture was completed, and if 
they condemned it then, it should go into his eloset; 
but that he had determined to venture upon a picture 
which would speak to the meanest intellects, to show 
some illiberal critics, who had betore accused him 
of plagiary from old basso relievos, that he could 
paint from himself. When the picture was comple- 
ted, Mr. West brought his friends to view it, accor- 
ding to his engagement; sir Joshua stood silent before 
it about a quarter of an hour, and then very liberally 
told Mr. West that the picture would not only suc- 
ceed, but would open a new era in painting. 

This great man made a strange mistake, when he 
imagined himself ‘ta good-humoured fellow.” Bos- 
well told him, very properly—‘*No, sir; you are 
good natured, but not good humoured: you are iras- 
cible. You have not patience with folly and absur- 
dity. I believe you would pardon them, if there were 
time to deprecate your vengeance; but punishment 
follows so quick alter sentence, that they cannot es- 
cape.” 

Bolingbroke averred that the faint and unsteady ex- 
ercise of parts on one side, wasacrime but one de- 
gree inferior to the iniquitous misapplication of them 
on the other. 


SELECTIONS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 

Departure from Lyons—Batteaux de Poste—River 
scenery—Village of Condrieu—Vienne— Valence 
—Pont St. Esprit—Dauphiny and Languedoc— 
Demi-fete day, &c. 

1 found a day and a half quite enough for Lyons. 
The views from the mountain and the river were the 
only things that pleased me. | made the usual dry 
visit to the library and the museum, and admired the 
Hotel de Ville, and the new theatre, and the front of 
the Maison de Tolossan, that so struck the fancy of 
Joseph IL and having ‘‘despatched the lions,” like 
atrue cockney traveller, | was too happy to escape 
the offensive smells of the streets and get to my rooms. 
One does not enjoy much comfort within doors 
either. Lyons is a great imitation metropolis—a 
sort of second hand Paris. Lam not very difficult to 
please, but I found the living intolerable. It was an 
affectation of abstruse cookery throughout. We sat 
down to what is called the best table in the place, 
and it was a series of ludicrous travesties, trom the 
soup to the salad. One can eat well in the country, 
because the dishes are simple, and he gets the natu- 
ral taste of things—but to come to a table covered 
with artificial dishes, which he has been «accustomed 
to see in their perfection, and to taste and send away 
every thing in disgust, is a trial of temper which is 
reserved for the traveller at Lyons. 

‘The scenery on the river, from Lyons to Avignon, 
has great celebrity, and 1 had determined to take 
that course to the south. Just at this moment, how- 
ever, the Rhone had been pronounced too low, and 
the steamboats were stopped. 1 probably made the 
last passage by steam on the Saone, for we ran 
aground repeatedly, and were compelled to wait tll 
horses could be procured to draw the boat into deep 
water. it was quite amusing to see with what a re- 
gular, business-like air, the postillions fixed their 
traces to the prow, and whipped into the middle of 
the river. A small boat was my only resource, and 
I found a man on the quay who plied the river in what 
is called butieaux de poste, rough shallops with flat 
bottoms, which are sold for firewood on their arrival, 
the rapidity of the Rhone rendering a return against 
the current next to impossible. The sight of the frail 
contrivance in which I was to travel near two hun- 
dred miles, rather startled me, but the man assured 
me he had several other passengers, and two ladies 
amongthem. I paid the arrhes, or earnest money, 
and was at the river stairs punctually at four the next 
morning. 

To my very sincere pleasure the two ladies were 
the daughters of my polite friend and fellow passen- 
ger from Chalons. They were already on board, 
and the little shallop sat deep in the water with her 
freight. Besides these, there were two young French 
chasseurs going home on leave of absence, a pretty 
Parisian dress-maker flying from the cholera, a mas- 
culine woman, the wife of a dragoon, and my friend 
the captain. We pushed out into the current and 
drifted slowly down under the bridges, without oars, 
the padrone quietly smoking his pipe at the helm. 
In a few minutes we were below the town, and here 
commenced again the cultivated and ornamental banks 
I had so much admired on my approach to Lyons 
from the other side. The thin haze was just stirring 
from the river’s surface, the sunrise flush was on the 
sky, the air was genial and impregnated with the 
smell of grass and flowers, and the little changing 


us like a series of exquisite dioramas. The atmos- 
phere was like Doughty’s pictures, exactly. I wished 
a thousand times for that delightful artist, that he 
might see how richly the old chateaux and their pic- 
_ turesque appurtenances filled up the scene. It would 


that boldness of innovation which dressed an heroic have given a new turn to his pencil. 
action in modern attire, that after some —- of 


We soon arrived at the junction of the rivers, and 


oshua Rey- as we touched the rapid current of the Rhone, the 


little shallop yielded to its sway and redoubled its 
velocity. The sun rose clear, the cultivation grew 


less and less, the hills began to look distant and bar- 


ren, and our little party became sociable in propor- 
tion. We closed around the invalid, who was wra 
ped in a cloak in the stern, leaning on her father’s 
shoulder, and talked of Pars and its pleasures—a 
theme of which the French are never weary. Time 
passed delightfully. Without being decidedly pretty, 
our two Parisiennes were quiet-mannered and en- 
gaging; and the younger one particularly, whose pale 
tace and deeply sunken eyes gave her a look of me- 
lancholy interest, seemed to have thought much, and 
to feel besides, that her uncertain health gave her a 
privilege of overstepping the rigid reserve of an un- 
married girl, She talks freely and with great deli- 
cacy of expression and manner. 

We ran ashore at the little village of Condrieu to 
breakfast. We were assailed on stepping out of the 
boat by the demoiselles of two or three rival auberges 
—nice looking, black-eyed girls, in white aprons, 
who seized us by the arm and pulled each to her own 
door, with torrents of unintelligible patois. We left 
it to the captain, who selected the best looking pleas 
der, and we were soon seated around a table covered 
with a lavish breakfast; the butter, cheese and wine 
excellent, at least. A merrier party, Lam sure, never 
astonished the simple people of Condrieu. The 
pretty dress-maker was full of good-humour and 
liteness, and delighted at the envy with which the 
rural belles regarded her knowing Parisian cap; the 
chasseurs sang the popular songs of the army, and 
joked with the maids of the auberge; the captain was 
inexhaustibly agreeable, and the hour given us by 
the padrone was soon gone. We embarked with a 
thousand adieus from the pleased people, and alto- 
gether it was more like a scene from Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, than a passage from real life. 

The wind soon rose free and steady from the north- 
west, and with a spread sail we ran past Vienne, at 
ten miles in the hour, ‘his was the metropolis of 
my old friends, ** the Allobroges,” in Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries. 1 could not help wondering at the feel- 
ings with which 1 was passing over such classic 
ground. The little dress-maker was giving us an 
account of her fright at the cholera, and every one in 
the boat was in agonies of laughter. I looked at the 
guide-book to find the name of the place, and the 
first glance at the word carried me back to my old 
school desk at Andover, and conjured up for a mo- 
ment the redolent classic interest with which I read 
the history of the land I was now hurrying through. 
That a laugh with a modern giisette should engross 
me entirely, at the moment cc traversing such a 
spot, is a possibility the man may realize much more 
readily than the school-boy. A new roar of merri- 
ment from my companions plucked me back effee- 
tually from Andover to the Rhone, and I thought no 
more of Gaul or its great historian, 

We floated on during the day, passing chateaux 
and ruins constantly; but finding the country barren 
and rocky to a dismal degree, 1 cannot well imagine 
how the Rhone has acquired its reputation for beau- 
ty. Ithas been sung by the poets more than any 
other river in France, and the various epithets that 
have been applied to it have become so common, 
that you cannot mention it without their rising to 
your lips; but the Saone and the Seine are incompa- 
rably more lovely, and I am told the valleys of the 
Loire are the most beautiful part of France. From 
its junction with the Saone to the Mediterranean, the 
Khone is one stretch of barrenness. 


We passed a picturesque chateau, built very wild- 
ly on a rock washed by the river, called ** La Roche 
de Glun,” and twilight soon after fell, closing in our 
view to all but the riveredge. The wind died away, 
but the stars were bright and the air mild; and, quite 
fatigued to silence, our little party leaned on the 
sides of the boat, and waited till the current should 
float us down to our resting place for the night.— 
We reached Valence at ten, and with a merry dinner 
and supper in one, which kept us up till midnight, 
we got to our coarse but clean beds, and slept 
soundly, 


The following forenoon we ran under the Pont St. 
Esprit, an experiment the guide-book calls very dan- 
gerous. ‘The Rhone is rapid and noisy here, and we 
shot under the arches of the fine old structure with 
great velocity; but the ** Rapids of the St. Lawrence” 
ure passed constantly without apprehension by tra- 
vellers in America, and those of the Rhone are a 
mere mill-race in comparison. We breakfasted just 
below, ata village where we could scarce understand 
a syllable, the patois was so decided; and at sunset 
we were far down between the provinces of Dauphiny 
and Languedoe, with the villages growing thicker 
and greener, and a high mountain within ten or fif- 
teen miles, covered with snow nearly to the base.— 
We stopped opposite the old castle of Rochemeuse 
to pay the droit. It was a demi-fete day, and the in- 
habitants of a village back from the river had come 
out to the green bank in their holiday costume for a 
revel, The bank swelled up from the stream to a 
pretty wood, and the green sward between was cover- 
ed with these gay people, arrested in their amuse- 
ments by our arrival. We jumped out for a moment, 


landscape, as we fullowed the stream, broke upon 


and I walked up the bank, and endeavoured to make 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


the acquaintance of a strikingly handsome woman * 
about thirty, but the patois was quite too much. Alf- 
ter several vain attempts to understand each other, os 
Jaughed and turned on her heel, and I followed the 
call of the padrone to the batteau. For five or six 
miles below, the river passed through a kind of mea- 
dow, and an air more loaded. with fragrance I — 
breathed. The sun was just down, and with t 0 
mildness of the air and quiet glide of the boat “ep : 
water, it was quite enchanting. part 
away, and | went forward and lay down in the te 
alone, with a fit of desperate musing. It is as —— 
Jar as it is certain, that the more one enjoys the love- 
liness of a foreign land, the more he feels hew abso- 
lutely his heart is at home.—Vew York Mirror. 


A Horn Incipent.—On Friday the spectators 
who usually attend the levees of his honour the 
Mayor, were thrown intoa state of excitement which 
hafites all power of language to describe, by an inci- 
dent of the following description, Among the prison- 
ers brought up by the watch in their nightly rounds, 
was a young gentleman of highly respectable con- 
nexions, who had been taken up in the street about 
midnigit, shockingly drunk, the result of a regular 
frolic. He was dressed in, odd style, wearing buck- 
skin small-clothes, which fitted as tight upon his 
person as the skin itself, and elegantly worked with 
white silk. His hat had beencut off near the crown, 
and had been sewed down close to the brim, with 
coarse wax ends, over which a broad yellow ribband 
was tied. He wore boots with red tops, and flourish- 
ed a whip in his hand. The watchman, Hines, was 
attracted by hearing him striking a passenger in Race 
street, near that den of infamy, Wagner’s Alley, 
and as it was found impossible to keep him quiet, 
Hines set off to conduct him tothe watch-house.— 
On the way, the prisoner amused himself with laying 
his whip over the shoulders of the officer, who finally 
conducted him to the general receptacle. When 
brought up for examination this morning, he had not 
slept off the fumes of the liquor he had swallowed in 
such copious draughts; and while waiting his turn to 
be questioned, he was seized with sickness at the 
stomach, followed by a dreadful fit of vomiting.— 
**He’s got the Cholera,” immediately issued from the 
mouths of all present, and a shudder ran through the 
veiys of the horror struck spectators. He was con- 
ducted into the yard adjoining the Mayor’s Office, 
where the vomiting continued so violently, that the 
Mayor directed a physician to be sent for immediate- 
ly, and deettiiell asevcond messenger to inform the 
prisoner’s father of his son’s situation. ‘The physi- 
cian arrived, and pronounced him ina dangerous 
condition, His father soon after came, but refused 
to allow his son to be taken home, declaring that he 
was unworthy of his notice. He was accordingly re- 
moved to a Cholera Hospital. 

Saturday, 12 0’clock.—The person mentioned in 
the above report, is now convalescent. The greatest 
possible care was taken of his case, and a speedy re- 
covery is anticipated. His case should serve asa 
striking warning to persons of similar habits. 

Phil. Express. 


Hawkine In INpdIA.—We had some amusing 
sport with another kind of falcon, of which, 1 be- 
lieve, I have not made mention. Itis a very small 
bird, perhaps barely as large as a thrush, and its 
prey is proportioned to its strength. It is flown 
at quails, sparrows, and others of the feathered 
tribe of the like calibre. ‘The mode of starting it 
is different from that used with any other hawk. 
The falconer holds the little well drilled savage 
within the grasp of his hand, the head and tail pro- 
truding at either opening, and the plumage caretully 
smoothed down, When he arrives within twenty or 
thirty yards of the quarry, the sportsman throws 
his hawk, much as he would a cricket ball, in the 
direction of it. ‘lhe litde creature gains his wings 
in an instant, and strikes the game after the manner 
of the bhause, ‘There is a queer tribe of gregarious 
little birds, common in India, which afford very 
laughable sport with the above described hawk. 
They are usually found in a chattering, fluttering 
congress of ten or a dozen at the foot of some baubal 
tree, where the little busy-bodies are so absorbed in 
the subject under immediate agitation, that the faleon 
may approach within six paces of their noisy court 
of parliament, ere they entertain a thought of pro- 
roguing it. In the heat of the debate, down comes the 
little hawk (like some Cromwell, ) into the midst of 
the astonished assembly, and begins to lay about him 
right and lett, when, strange to say, the whole tribe 
set upon him, wnguibus et rostris, and with a viru- 
lence of tongue as manifestly vituperative to a discerns 
Ing air as if it were couched in words. In the dust of 
the contest, the sportsman runs up, and all the party 
take wing, except some two or three unfortunates, 
who, having caught a tartar, lie fluttering in the 


clutches of the feathered tyrant.— Capt. Mundy’s 
Indian Sketches. 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM MRS. TROL E’S 
JOURNAL,—Cuaprer II, 
New York Ladies—Pigs—Fine Arts— Fashionable 
Party— Literature. 

One of the oddest peculiarities in the manners of 
their ladies is their immediate familiarity, To me 
these sigus of the levelling principle were Strongly 
offensive. A New York belle, of the very first cir- 
cles, upon being introduced to a stranger, takes all 


the liberty of an old friend, I was made acquainted | 


with one of the elite, a daughter of general ———. | 
From her pretty appearance, and really prepossess- 
ing voice, I did not at least apprehend any personal 
violence; and from the extreme neatness of her attire, 
(doubtless copied from the pictures in the London 
periodicals, ) and the elegance of her poor little feet, 
which I did-not then know were pinched up within 
shoes not half large enough, I could almost have fan- 
cied myself in presence of one of my own country- 
women. But, alas! her first salutation brought me 
back to the reality. She hauled up alongside of me 
with a true nautical air, and fetching me such a slap 
on my shoulders, as I shall not easily forget, slie ex- 
claimed 


‘** How are you, my old woman? I’m glad to see 
yen these here parts. How do you like our coun- 
t 

> positively thought she would presently ask for 
some of ** Lorrilard’s best tobacco,” a weed here 
universally used by all ages, sexes and classes. My 
daughters clung tremblingly to me, and, indeed, it 
took some time to allay their youthful and natural 
fears. 


Among the ill-dressed bipeds whom you meet in 
a walk through the city, are large numbers of hogs. 
My readers will excuse me for naming these latter 
individuals to refined ears, but I could not avoid do- 
ing so without suffering myself to forego much of 
the fidelity of description. These hogs have truly 
an American appearance. I have subjoined a sketch 
of a large one, which | met one day at the corner of 
Broadway and Park Place, exactly in the central 
scene of their fashion and beauty. A select circle 
have been many years endeavouring to release them- 
selves from this burthen, and numerous public meet- 
ings and petitions to congress were ‘‘ got up,”’ as 
their phrase is, in order to put an end to an evil at 
once so disagreeable and dangerous. But it has all 
turned out in smoke. When an American can make 
money, he will act; but when the only object pro- 
prosed to him is fame, or pleasing consciousness of 
having performed a virtuous action, he draws his 
purse strings more closely, and his heart freezes tc 
an icy avarice. ‘The importance of this theme to 
their happiness must not be measured only by its of- 
fensiveness, but also by its peril; as lives are often 
lost in conflicts between them and the citizens. 

The state of the fine arts throughout the whole 
country is dreadful. Having no libraries, and in- 
deed scarcely any rooms, they never think of pre- 
serving within doors either their own choice paint- 
ings or those which accidentally reach them from 
abroad. They are content with hanging them up on 
the outside of their houses, where they serve as 
signs. ‘There is a superb head, by Michael Angelo, 
before Mr. Wiley’s book store, in Wall street, and 
another over the door of the Shakspeare hotel, cor- 
ner of John and Nassau streets. ‘lhe natives do not 
appear in the least conscious of their value. There 
is, or was, also a very accurate and beautifully paint- 
ed head of my friend the marquis Lafayette perched 
up over a tavern and garden in Broadway, near 
Prince street. 1 was shocked at such sacrilegious apa- 
thy on a subject which always kindles my imagina- 
tion to rapture, Lam sure our gracious majesty him- 
self would pity the depth of ignorance and sorrow to 
which his once flourishing colonies have sunk, since 
they abandoned his paternal care, for the mere gra- 


| tification of wearing long napped hats over their left 


eyes, and of bowing down to tweedle-dam instead of 
tweedle-dee. 


It was my custom to goimmediately up to my room, 
after having had any conversation with a native, and 
to set it down while all the phrases were fresh in my 
memory. One night Mr. M. one of the very first 
men, not only in the city, but in the whole Union, 
invited me to tea, for ladies here are never invited to 
dinner. Having called a hack, I went—but soon 
found, to my great distress, that I had-left my pencil 
and blank memorandum bovk behind. I thought, 
however, that L had no time to lose, as he had parti- 
cularly told me in the morning, that if I were not 
punctual to a minute | should get nothing to eat, for 
that he ** never put himself out of the way for no 
mah, nor no woman neither”’—he guessed. On en- 
tering aroom, which was indeed quite prettily fur- 
nished, almost reminding us of those delightful apart- 
ments we had occupied amid the glories of London, 
we found ourselves in a scene strange and laughable 
enough. We, however, preserved our gravity, un- 
willing to wound the feelings of our host. The 
apartment was nearly filled with young people of 
both sexes. ‘I'he females were a crowd of poor sick- 
ly things—rouged and powdered to the eyes, and 
their feet all squeezed up. ‘hese were huddled to- 
gether by the:selves in one corner. In the other 
were the young men, consisting, 1 suppose, of the 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, &. They were all in 
black, with white vests and cravats, their hair curled, 
their fingers thrust, not without considerable difficul- 
ty I warrant, into kid gloves, which every moment 
looked asthough they would explode and reveal the 
signs of republican labour. 


After sitting in this way about two hours, sadly put 
to it to keep trom laughing, the lady of the house 
asked Mr. Jackson if he had any noos(news.) ‘*No 
ma’am I haint got no noos,” said Mr. Jackson, who 
I found was a colonel is the militia, and one of the 
first lawyers in the city, and also the editor of a re- 
view. Anxious to ascertain something on the subject 
of demoeratical literature, I seized the earliest op- 
portunity to address him, and at leagth succeeded in 
drawing him out, although he unstarehed very labor- 


jioursly. When he was so far acquainted with meas 


to reply to my interrogatories without a stare, I ask- 
ed him, 

** What do you think of Pope?” 

_** Who? old woman?” he asked with a puzzled 
air. 

‘* Of Pope,” reiterated I, ‘* Pope, the poet.” 

** Well, really, IT never heard much about him; but 
Snelling is wy tavourite—he’s so satirical. 1 had 
rather read one line from him, thaa a whole book 
tull of Pope’s.” 

** Shakspeare,” said I, ‘* is quite highly considered 
among us.” 

** Qh, ma’am!” he said, ‘* nobody here would dare 
to contess they had read Shakspeare. He is so vul- 
gar. I would never put such an indecent author into 
the hands of my family.” 

** Moore. Is he read?” 

‘Vil tell you what, old woman;” (every body here 
called me old woman) ‘* if you want to keep from 
being mobbed in the streets, you lad better take care 
how you speak of Moore. When he was in the coun- 
try he abused us; and my opinion is, that if he was 
caught this side the big pond,” meaning the Auantic, 
I presume, *“*he would be tarred and feathered in 
less than no time.” 

I cannot close this chapter without one anecdote 
respecting the aristocracy existing here, notwith- 
standing the parade of the leveling system, and the 
constant deeply disgusting bvibble-babble and serib- 
ble-scabble about democracy, and the laughable dog- 
ma that ‘* men were born equal,” which fatal error, 
I believe, originally came from that licentious, aban- 
doned, cruel and detestable tyrant Jefferson. A poor 
deluded citizen opened a really comfortable hotel in 
Broadway, opposite the Park, and called it ** Me- 
chanics’ Hotel.” He started with a capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars, but sunk every cent be- 
fore a solitary guest came to enjoy his good fare and 
well furnished rooms. At last, at the suggestion of 
some one who knew the character of the people, 
he altered the offensive title of ** Mechanics’ Ho- 
tel” to ** Park Place Palace,’’ which immediately 
filled his apartments with the highest circles. ‘Ihe 
black-smith generals, and shoemaker commodores 
crowded around him, so that he not only redeemed 
his losses, but in a few years added so greatly to his 
fortune, as to purchase the state of New Jersey, and 
lay it out for public pleasure grounds. ‘Ihe gentle- 
man’s name is Stevens. He has also hired the North 
River, and runs the steamboat. 1 soon had occasion 
to find that where their interest was concerned, all the 
inhabitants of New York were totally destitute of 
probity, except three persons, who lent me at separ- 
ate times fifty dollars, and two or three others who 
allowed my companion, the painter, to take their 
likeness in payment of board, washing, Xe. 

New York Mirror. . 
ITEMS, 


From late Foreign papers received at the office of the 
New York American. 

Mr. H. Labouchere, known here as having travel- 
ed through this country some years ago, has been ap- 
pointed one of the Lords of the Admiralty. He vacat- 
ed his seat for Taunton, but was immediately re- 
elected. Mr. Macauley, in like manner, having 
been appointed one of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Control, resigned his seat for Calne, but 
was unanimously re-elected. Mr. Macauley will be 
a candidate for Leeds under the new bill. 

A royal naval school, to be fixed at Blackheath, 
is about to be established in England. Sir Edward 
Codrington has been chosen President of the Coun- 
cil of the School. When shall we be able to record 
a similar establishment in the United States? 

After the insurrection of June in the streets of 
Paris, the French Government, by way of obtaining 
evidence against the insurgents, issued an ordinance 
calling on all medical men to give information touch- 
ing any wounded patients they may be called to at- 
tend upon, under a penalty of 300 franes. The ordi- 
nance was justified by a law passed in the seventeenth 
century! The medecins, to their honour be it re- 
corded, refused compliance, even with the prospect 
of a military tribunal before their eyes; and the Go- 
vernment has seen fit to retract its edict. 

In the London Spectator, we find thus noticed, 
among a collection of mechanical curiosities, the 
Siteam- Cannon 9f our Perkins. 

** Mr. Perkins may be considered in the light of 
a benetactor to his species, inasmuch as his wonder- 
ful improvement in the art of killing must eventu- 
ally lead to the abolition of war. ‘Io give some 
idea of the powers and capabilities of this engine, 
let the reader fancy a metal tube of any given cali- 
bre, connected with a compact steam apparatus of 
proportionate power, and moveable at pleasure in 
any direction by means of a universal joint. With 
one fourth additional torce to that of gun powder, 
it will propel a stream of bullets, whether musket 
or cannon balls, at the rate of seventy-eight in four 
seconds, for any length of time daring which the 
steam-power may be kept up. Nothing mortal, or 
that is made by mortal hands, can stand against such 
a resistless attack. Qne gun is in itself a battery in 
perpetual and incessant action, moving horizontally 
or vertically, sweeping in a semicircular range, and 
pouring all the while a continued volley of balls, 
with unerring precision when directed point-blank. 
Two of these guns in a ship would sink any vessel 
instantly; and what force could pass by such a battery 
on land? The very appearance of one on the field 
of battle, would clear it of living beings, either by 
putting them to flight orto death. The gun is fired 
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every half hour; and it is fixed so that the balls can 
only hit a target at the other end of the room. The 
noise it makes in firing is litle more than that caused 
by the rush of a column of steam from a narrow aper- 
ture, with the addition of the noise of the balls hit- 
ting the target, Strange to relate, there is not the 
slighest danger to alarm the most timid furnale. It 
1s curtous to see a small tube of polished steel spittin 
(for that term is most expressive of its oaient for 
a shower of bullets and steam without the least ap- 
parent effort. 


oe Besides this extraordinary and beautiful piece of 
mechanism, there are other specimens of the inge- 
nuity of the inventor, Mr. Perkins, which we can 
only enumerate.—Apparatus illustrating his new 
mode of evaporating fluids in open vessels, and of 
generating steam under pressure; for compressing 
air; for generating heat by means of friction, appli- 
cable to the fusion of metals, &e. A new paddle- 
wheel for steamboats, by Mr. Perkins and Mr. Holdse 
worth’s revolving rudders, are shown in action by 
working models of steamboats that propel themselves 
round tanks of water, &c. &c.” 


ASSAULT ON THE KiNG or instant 
the man had thrown the stones at the king, he was 
secured by a navy captain standing close by him, and 
carried into the room of the police officers, under 
the royal race stand. He is thus described by the 
London Spectator:— 

**'The prisoner stood in the corner of the room 
apparently but little affected by his situation. His 
appearance was wretched: he wore the tattered garb 
of a sailor, and was propped on a wooden leg of the 
most rude coustruction. In answer to the question 
put to him, he said his name was Dennis Collins, 
that he was a native of Cork, and bad been long in: 
his majesty’s service. He had originally served in 
the Kangaroo, and lost his leg by an accident on 
board the Atalanta. He had been admitted a pen- 
sioner at Greenwich hospital, where he had remained 
eighteen months; six months back, he had miscon- 
ducted himself towards his ward’s man, and had been 
turned out. From that period he had been without 
pension or means of support. He petitioned the 
lords of the admiralty for redress, but in vain; on the 
19th of April last, he petitioned the king. ‘This pe- 
tition he took to Whitehall; and he had reason to be- 
lieve it had reached the king at Windsor, for it was 
sent back to the lords of the admiralty, and he was 
again informed, through their secretary, that his 
claims could not be recognised. He then became 
desperate; he had no means of support; and he said 
‘*he might as well be shot or hanged as remain in 
such a state.” In this feeling it was he came to As- 
cot, determined to be revenged on the king. He ad- 
mitted he threw the stone which struck his majesty. 
He said he had no accomplices, and acted entirely 
from his own feelings, and without the suggestion or 
dictation of any person. He then produced his 
papers, to show that his story was well founded; and 
on being reasoned with on the atrocity of his con- 
duct, he said he was sorry for it. His manner was 
perfectly collected and rational. On examining his 
head, there was a mark of a wound, which was said 
to have been inflicted by a fall. He was not intoxi- 
cated, but admitted he had been drinking beer. He 
had walked down from London, and had slept in a 
shed in the neighbourhoood of Windsor the precede 
ing night.” 


Sir Water Scort.—The author of Waverley, 
alas! is lying at the St. James’s hotel, in Jermyn 
street, in the last stage of paralysis—‘‘ past cure, 
past hope, pasthelp!” In a few days the country will 
mourn the extinction of one of her most shining 
lights, the loss of one of her greatest benefactors. 
Sir Walter Scoot has had political enemies, as every 
distinguished individual must have who has taken so 
marked a political part as he has done; and of this 
sort of enmity we think he has experienced too large 
a share, for no such decided tory ever neutralized 
his theoretical errors by so strong an infusion of prac- 
tical liberality: but a personal enemy he has never 
had. His unaffected simplicity, his benevolence of 
heart, his integrity of character, (which the latter 
circumstances of his life showed to be heroic, ) have 
made him the object of universal affection as well as 
respect. Heroic his integrity may well be called; 
for there is no doubt that he is now cut off, at only 
sixty years of age, a victim to exertions beyond hue 
man strength, not for the benefit of himself or his 
family, but of individuals, who but for those exer- 
tions, would have been sufferers from the commer- 
cial embarrassments in which he had the unhappiness 
to be involved. On the completion of the last of his 
labours, he was compelled to seek for a renewal of 
health and strength in foreign climes. His search 
has been vain; and he is not even permitted to revisit 
the cherished scenes and ‘‘familiar faces” of his 
native land. But bis memory will never die; and if 
ever man bequeathed to posterity a name as pure and 
spotless as it is great, that name is Sir Walter Scott, 
—[London Spectator, June 23. } 


Mr. A. Banine having lost his borough by the 
reform bill, is announced in the Morning Post to op- 
pose Mr. Hume for Middlesex—we should think 
with little chance of success. , 


Mr. E. L. Botwer, who now sits for the borough 
of St. Ives, which is disfranchised by the reform bill, 
is canvassing the electors of Lincoln for the new 
parliament. Mr. Bulwer’s efforts to relieve the 
press from its trammels, form one of his principal ree 
commendations. He will probably succeed. 


THE CHOLERA IN IRELAND.—A late Dublin paper, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


states, that many of the country people were seen 
running and riding all over the midland counties ot 
Ireland, carrying with them a piece of burning turf, 
a small piece of which they leave at every house, 
with the following exhortation:—‘* The plague has 
broken out; take this, and while it burns offer up se- 
ven Paters, three Aves, and a Credo, in the name of 
God and the holy St. John, that the plague may be 
stopped.” The person leaving it, lays each house- 
holder under an ‘* obligation” to set fire to his piece 
of turf, and run to seven other houses, where no holy 
fire has been left, and leave it in each, under a penal- 
ty of falling a victim to the cholera himself! Men, 
women and children were seen scouring the country 
with this charmed turf in every direction, each en- 
deavouring to be foremost in finding houses where 
none has been left. One man had to run thirty miles 
before he could perform his task. The stories of 
its origin are various: one is, that the holy fire was 
first blessed by a priest; another, that it was kindled 
by lightning. ‘The priests, however, profess entire 
ignorance of the whole matter. 


M. de Chateaubriand, whose arrest was men- 
tioned on Saturday, was, when the order reached him, 
about to compose a few lines on the interment of a 
young lady, the daughter of an old and respectable 
Friend, whose funeral he had attended the same day. 
He afterwards wrote the following stanzas, which 
claim attention from the circumstances under which 
ov were composed, and the place whence they are 

ated: 


Pour Elisa Frisell, la jille demon ami, enterree de- 
vant moi, hier, 16 Juin, au Cimetierre de Pasay. 


Ti descend, ce cercueil, et Tes roses sans taches 

Qu’un pere y deposa, tribut de sa douleur! 

Terre, tu les portas, et maintenant tu caches 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur. 


Ah! ne les rends jamais a ce monde profane, 

A ce monde de deuil, d’angoisse, et de malheur; 

Le vent brise et fletrit, le soleil brule et fane, 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur. 


Tu dors, pauvre Elisa, si legere d’ annees! 
‘Tu ne crains plus du jour le poids et la chaleur; 
Elles ont acheve leurs fraiches matinees, 

Jeune fille et jeune fleur. 


Mais ton pere, Elisa, sur ta cendre s’icline, 

Aux rides de son front a monte la paleur, 

Et vieux chene, le Temps fauche sur sa racine, 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur! 


A la Prefecture de Police, le 17 Juin. 


The Commercial Advertiser, happily enough, thus 
renders these lines. We have made in italiesa slight 
alteration in the two last lines of the last stanza, in 
order to render the idea more accurately, 


The bier descends, the spotless roses too, 
The father’s tribute in his saddest hour, 
O Earth! that bore them both, thou hast thy due— 
The fair young girl and flower. 


Give them not back unto a world again, ’ 
Where mourning, grief, and agony have power,— 

Where winds destroy, and suns malignant reign,— 
That fair young girl and flower. 


Lightly thou sleepest, young Eliza, now, 
or fear’st the burning heat, nor chilling shower; 

They both have perished in their morning glow— 
The fair young girl and flower. 

But he, thy sire, whose furrowed brow is pale, 

Bends, lost in sorrow, o’er thy funeral bower; 

While on the old oak’s roots Time doth assail—~ 

The tair young girl and flower! 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM MRS. TROL- 
LOPE’S JOURNAL. 


Way to tell an American—Whittling—Mint juleps 
—Signs—American Eloquence—Webster—Clay 
—State of public feeling—Melancholy instance of 
Oppression. 

There is one thing by which you can deteet an 
American any where, even exclusive of his spitting, 
his swearing, his cheating, his fanaticism, and the 
long nap to his hat. It is a custom common to every 
one of them ot whitiling—that is, cutting shavings 
from a little stick with the penknife. Indeed, an 
American is emphatically a whitding animal. He 
whittles in a storm, he whittles in a calm, he whittles 
when he isawake, he whittles when he is asleep, he 
whittles in the summer, he whittles in the winter, 
he whittles when he reads, when he writes; he whit- 
tles at_sea, and he whittles on land; at home or 
abroad, in church or in camp, at the fireside of his 
friend, and at the feet of his mistress. If he is sud- 
deuly delighted with any thing, he swears, spits, and 
out comes his penknile. If he is grieved at the death 
ofa friend, or any other melancholy accident, he 
spits, swears, and resorts again to his infallible 
occupation, easing his overloaded mind by peeling 
curled shavings from a piece of pine wood. Fever 
saw one of them (and I was familiarly acquainted 
with their very elite, ) who did not spend several hours 
a day al this singular and ludicrous employment. In 
the first families in New York there are two: indis- 
<a requisites to be seen on the side regu- 

arly, every morning before breakfast. One is a 
large jug of liquor prepared with a sort of loathsome 
grass called mint, (the whole is entitled mint julep, 
and surely a more execrable mixture never passed 

the lips of man, ) the other is a number of litle pine 


modation of the guests who whiitle; that is, for the 
accommodation of all. L have subjoined a sketch of an 
American gentleman—general—one of the leaders of 
the New York aut ton, in the act of whittling.— 
Every body who has been in the place will at once 
recognize the happy fidelity of the artist. 

lam almost ashamed of this sort of gossip, but 
women have a keener perception of these litle na- 
tional and domestic peculiarities than men, and in- 
deed this struck me so forcibly that 1 could not avoid 
giving the reader a taste of them. 

In wandering through their streets, my notice was 
attracted to the signs which are placed over the store 
doors. Ihad the curiosity to copy one or two of these. 
They are strongly characteristic of that vulgarity by 
which every body here is marked, and also may fur- 
nish the English scholar a tolerable idea of their ge- 
neral intelligence, which forms such a disgustingly 
conspicuous item in their interminable catalogue of 
the good effects of a republican government. 

“The following was copied from one of their first 
stores, near Catharine market in Beaver street. 

*¢ Jucob Jackson, butes and shuse cleened and re- 
pared hear cheepe.” 

Another ran thus; 

**Soop on the Canal street plan.” 

A literary friend, now a resident in the city, but 
born in England, assures me, that on returning from 
the great — race, which took place several years 
ago on Long Island, he perceived a bulletin affixed 
to acorner of Fulton market, (the place most fre- 
quented by respectable merchants,) to this effect, 
** Klipse has beet,” which translated into English, 
means, “the horse Eclipse has beaten.*? But, in- 
deed, it were an easy matter to fill a volume with 
similar specimens of the blessings of general educa- 
tion. Yet we must cease to wonder at this ina 
country where the daily nnewspapers are ranked 
among the classics. 

When I suiled from London I entertained the most 
extravagant ideas of American eloquence, but that 
was not a chronic disease. 1 made it my particular 
study to hea: all their first orators, and in good truth, 
I take no small credit to myself for sitting them out 
a speech a piece. 

Daniel Webster isa superficial, flippant young man, 
with a great idea of himself, and odious for his boy- 
ish attempts at style. He commits the grossest er- 
rors of grammar and syntax, and his elocution is po- 
sitively detestable, 1 had almost rather eat their 
raspberries than listen to their pronunciation. ‘This 
Mr. Webster would do toleraby well as a tenth-rate 
orator at one of our debating clubs. 

A Mr Henry Clay was also wonderfully puffed up 
with self-importance; and | heard him speak to very 
crowded assemblies in congress; the ladies especial- 
ly thronging to hear him, though 1 do not believe 
they understood a word of his speech. How should 
they, secured, as they are, from intellectual improve- 
meut, behind the seventold shield of habitual insig- 
nificance? ‘They all turned up their pretty litle 
eyes, however, in feigned raptures, and stuck out their 
pretty little feet, and said he was ‘better than Cice- 
ro.” This Mr. Clay has since been killed in an ex- 
pedition against the Indians, who continue to carry 
ona bloody war with the republic, which already 
begins to totter on its crazy foundation. 

The greatest New York orators are Mr. Emmet, 
Mr. Niven, and Mr. Justice Sourecrout. Oratory, 
however, in this city, isatalow ebb, and the bar in a 
state too degraded tur credit. 1 must relate one an- 
ecdote which I had from the best of authority. It 
occurred when’ General Jackson was judge of the 
marine court. ‘This tribunal is the highest in the 
laud, (although it is held ina cellar,) and here all 
young attorneys are compelled to apply for liceuse to 
pracuce. At that period Jacksou had laid deep 
schemes for obtaining the presidency, and it appears 
that the most indiscrimiuating wartare was carried 
on aguinst all who, by word er look, opposed the 
progress of this fanatical tyrant to the throne of the 
republic. A man by the name of Diggory, who had 
some Lrutus Liood in bis veins, at a public meeting 
made « brief but eloquent address against the Jack- 
son party. But he had better been borna dog. A 
tremendous excitement followed. Every press, from 
Maine to New Hampshire, and from the Rocky 
Mountains to Oregon territory, came out against 
him. In short, the tury of the populace grew so out- 
rageous that they razed Mr. Diggory’s house, seized 
the uafortunate man himself, wre Lim limb from 
limb, and drove his family forth houseless and iu 
want of bread. ‘This man’s nephew it seems was in 
no way implicated ia his unele’s political opinions, 
but happening to appear one day in the marine court 
while the general was presidiug, he was 1mmediate- 
ly ordered under arrest aud cruelly banished 
trom the city, the court declaring that not ouly he, 
young Mr Diggory, but no one bearing the name of 
Diggory, should ever be permitted to enter the place, 
and that every body whuse name commenced with 
D. should also be banished. After this specimen of 
republican justice, 1 met the young man ruthlessly 
sent adrift upon an unfeeling worid, who thus is 
compelled to obtain a living by dancing on the tight 
rope. —WV. Y. Mirror. 


Accident.—We are informed, that on Friday eve- 
ning last, as the burthen Cars were conveying stone 
from one section of the Rail Road to another, one of 
the cars, heavily loaded, passed over the arm of a 
person who lay at the side of the road with itextend- 
ed over the rail. The great weight of a loaded car, 
containing about five or six tons, literally severed 


sticks, with an odd parade of penknives for the accom- 


| the arm from the body.—-Germantown Telegraph. 


SELECT POETRY. 


MY NATIVE ISLE, 


Oh! tell me not of fairer lands, 
Beneath a brighter sky: 

Of streams that roll o’er golden sands, 
And flowers that never die! 


My native isle! my native isle! 
Though bare and bleak thou be ; 

And scant and cold thy summer sinile, 
Thou'rt all the world to me! 


The flower that on thy mountain's brow, 
When wintry winds assail, 

Securely sleeps beneath the snow, 
Its cold and kindly veil— 


Transplanted to a richer soil, 
Where genial breezes play, 

In sickly bloom will droop awhile, 
Then wither and decay. 


Such, such, the sheltering embrace, 
When storms prevail I feel, 

My father’s father’s resting place, 
Though cold, yet kindly still. 


And ah! the floweret’s fate were mine 
If doom’d from thee to part— 

To sink in sickening slow decline, 
The canker of the heart. 


Love’s dearest bands, friendship’s strong ties, 
That round my bosom twine— 

All past delight, all present joys, 
My kative isle! are thine. 


If all were gone, like summer dew, 
Before the morning beams ; 

Still friends, that pass not, I should view 
In thy wildrocks and streams, 


Oh! may they still, thy changeful skies, 
Thy clouds, thy mists be mine! 

And the sun that saw my morning rise, 
Gleam on my day’s decline. 


My native isle! my native isle ; 
Though bleak and bare thou he, . 

And scant and cold thy summer smile 
Thou'rt all the world to me ; 


CONCLUSION OF THE “ MESSIAH.” 


From Robert Montgomery’s hew Poem. 


Creation’s hope! our Universal all! 
From thee alone the panting spirit learns 
That man is deathless, an immortal heir 
Of being yet to be ;—stupendous thought! 
‘Though, trail as dew, our fleeting life departs, 
This mortal ruin is august decay, 
To let the spirit from its bondage free. 
The soul is godlike! world on world may rise 
And wither, quenched in everlasting gloom, 
And surging ages into silence roll, 
Like haughty billows that have heaved, and died! 
But still unfading, bright with awfal bliss, 
Or dim with agony, the soul shall live, 
And, like Jehovah, utter its—1 am! 


We shall not sleep, but we shall all arise 
For judgment ; with an instantaneous frame 
Of being, dust shall look on God, and live! 

An hour is coming, when the grave will hear, 
And answer to a tomb-awakening trump, 

‘That thunders o’er the icy trance ofdeath! 

The waving universe, the earth and heaven 
Shall vanish in th’ immeasurable deep! 

But thine own promise shall not pass away. 
And though that hour, for resurrection doomed, 
Be hidden shrouded from angelic mind, 

A secret buried in eternal thought! 

As certain as the blood of Christ hath flow’d, 
Messiah risen, and the Heavens received 

And throned His presence—HEx sHaLL CoME aGatn! 


And, then, the funeral of creation see !— 
Sun, moon, and stars dissolve, and wane and die; 
The earth is riven, with appalling roar 
The sea departeth as her dead ascend, 

And wing’d archangels on the winds unroll 
Their summons ;—not an atom but is thrill’d 
With life or feeling, at that dreadful sound ! 
And now look up!—behold, He cometh! clouds 
And splendours, with seraphic armies, throng 
Before Him, cleaving the prophetic sky 

With vanward glory, to announce The God, 
And lo! the semblance of his far-off thione 
Advances ; as embodied lustre bright, 

The Judge of earth, the Son Almighty comes ! 
And ail who have been since creation was, 
Moveless and countless, on the features wear 
A solemn radiance, from the form divine 
Reflected !—every eye is fixed and still, 

To him upraised, whose eye discerneth all! 


Again the trumpet! and this dread array, 


‘The multitudinous and living mass, 


At once is severed !—right and Jeft they stand 
Divided, as of old the fated sea 

Was cloven, when the wand of Moses waved ; 
And, in each soul there is a judgment-throne 
Erected, where eternal conscience reigns. 


But listen ! far behind this breathing host 
Of mortals, myriads of colossal shapes 
Unearthly, wild, and dim with ghastly wo, 
Rise in the glare!-—the ruined angels come 
From darkness, and aclank of chain resounds, 
Appaliingly, above the world distinct! 

But One, who, vast above the vastest there, 

In towering majesty confronts the sky, 

As thougt: the fabric of tie heavens would shrink 
From the dark light of this unfathomed gaze, 
Behold him !—how magnificently dread! 

From the high mountain into embers sink, 

To the last billow of expiring sea,— 

O’er all, the terror of his ruin frowns 

Sublime, who battled with Omnipotenee, 

And will be fearless in the fires of hell! 


__,{shother gaze ere earth and nature die: 

The Spirit of eternity descends, 

Seven thunders speak, to Heaven he lifts his arm, 
And utters,—*-Time and earth shall be no wore!" 
Creation withers at his dread command, 

And like a shade, the universe departs! 


Oh! in this agony of Nature's death, 
May he, who dared from erring fancy’s gloom 
To litt his spirit to the Light of Light, 
And shadow forth the lineaments divine 
Of God Incarnate, by redjemption seen;— 
Unblasted took upon the Lord he sang! 
And, in some world unutterably bright 
Where thought is holy as the heaven it breathes, 
By angels taught, around the Throne renew 
The song eternal fleeting time began. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday morning, 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Brantley, 
Mr. ENOCH SHINN, of New Jersey, to Miss ANN BUR. 
ROUGHS, of this city. 

On the evening of the 2d instant, by the Rev. Michae} 
Mr. EDWARD BUTLER, to Miss MARGARET 

In May last, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. JAMES W. 
FLETCHER, Printer, to ELLEN WALLACE, of Lan. 
caster county. 

Ou Wednesday morning, 8th inst. by the Rev. Manning 
Force, Rev. WM. B. MAXON, of the Baptist Church, Pis 
cataway, New Jersey, to Miss AMANDA G. daughter of 
Doctor Alberti, of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. GEO. 
WILLIAMS, to Miss SARAH ANN BARLOW, both of 

u Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Crock, Mr. HORA. 
TIO NELSON. formerly ot Puiladelphia, to Miss ELIZA, 
BETH POWLEY, of Baltimore. 

On Sunday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, 
Mr. SAMUEL L. MORGAN, to Miss JOANNA TORBIT 
both of this city. 

At Milton, N. C. on Wednesday evening, 25th ult. by 
the Rev. Dr. A. Penick, Capt. THOMAS L. STEVENS, to 
Miss MARTHA J. FARLEY, daughterof Mr. James Far. 
ley, all of that town.—Capt. Stevens retired to bed on the 
Thursday night following in apparent health and happi. 
ness, and at five in the mornivg his youthfu! and atiec- 
tionate bride discovered him to be in the struggles and 
agonies of death. Medical aid was instantly summoned 
in vain—the vital spark was gone. 


DIED. 


of his age, WILLIAM MOULDE 

On Thursday ye in the 23d year of her age, RE- 
BECCA BASS WELSH, wife of John Welsh, Jr. aud 
daughter of Alexander J. Miller. 

On the Istinst. THOMAS MATTHEWS, aged 83 years, 
3 months, and 17 days. 

On Thursday morning, PETER ARNAUD DE SAA, 
aged 77 years. 

On Wednesday morning, Ist inst. LEWIS AUGUSTUS, 
infant son of J. B. Farrell, aged 1 year. 

On the 3i1st ult. Ei. LZABETH MEYERS, aged 58 years. 

On Monday afternoon, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
JANE MATHIAS, wife of James Mathias, Bricklayer. 

On the Ist inst. after a few days iliness, WILLIAM 
SHIPLEY BARTRAM, Ironmonger, of this city. 

On Wednesday, Ist inst. of phthisis pulmonalis, Mr. 
JAMES VANDERSLICE, aged 34 years. 

On the 2d inst. WILLIAM, son of John M‘Call, aged § 
months and 16 days. 

On Sunday. August 5th, after a long and tedious illness 
Doctor A. HOWELL, in the 73d year of his age. 

On the 3d inst. at 5 o’clock, A. M. Mrs. EMAI PEREY- 
RA, in the 49th year of her age, leaving six children to 
mourn her untimely end. She was a good christian, and 
died in the hope of a blessed immortality. 

On Thursday, the 2nd inst. in the 29th year of her age, 
CATHARINE, wife of James Singleton. 

On the 4th inst. after a lingering illness, MARGARET 
CONNOR, wife of Bernard Connor, in the 36th year of 
her age. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, in the 
78th year of his age, DANIEL BICKLEY. 

On Thursday, 2d inst. after a short illness, Mrs. ANN 
M., wife of Mr. Alexander Wilkinson. . 

In the borough of Chester, on Friday morning, 27th ult. 
after a painful illness of about four weeks duration, HAN- 
NAH, daughter of Thomas Eustman, in the 3d year of Ler 
age. 

At Washington City, on Wednesday eveuing, Ist inst. 
Mrs. ISABELLA BKOWN, wife of Mr. Edmund PF. 
Brown, of the General Post Office Department, aged 2 
years. She was a native of Philadelphia, but for the last 
14 years of her life a resident of Washington. 

On Monday, of a long and protracted illness, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM W. POTTER. 

On the Sth instant, of pulmonary consumption, JOLIN 
BARTOLET HILLBORN, in the 26th year of ins age. 

Oa Sunday afternoon, 3d inst. of pulmonary consump- 
tion, in the 20th year of her age, LEAH C. H. COLE, 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Cole. 

On the evening of the 31st ult. at the residence of his 
brother in-law, Thoinas M. Plummer, New Market, Mary- 
land, ISAAC P. TAYLOR, of this city, a member of the 
Suciety ot Friends, and teacher of the English language 
ju one of their schools. He was respected for his upright- 
ness of character and urbanity of manners by all who 
knew him. 

At Griggstown, on Thursday, J'7LIUS C. SPENCER, 
Esq one of the contractors on the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. A man of unblemished character and strict in- 
tegrity. His amiable disposition and many virtues had 
endeared lim to all who had the happiness of his acquain- 
tance. 

On Saturday morning, in the 46th year of his age, Capt. 
CASPER GREGORY, 

On Friday evening, 3d instant, of Malignant Cholera, 
WM. B. TORBOSS, Book Binder, of this city. 

On the 6th inst. of Malignant Cholera, Mr. THOMAS 
WALLACE, in the 48th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, FRANCIS C. youngest gon of 
Christopher Brazer, aged 1 year and 6 months. 

On Wednesday afternvon, in the Seth year of his age 
JOHN C. BROWN, Esq. 

On Tuesday eveving, in the 64th year of his age, WM. . 
IRVIN, formerly of Belfast. 

On Saturday, 4th inst. THOMAS WILLING, son of the | 
late Charles Willing, and grandson of the late venerable 
Thomas Willing, Esq. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Puinrine ‘of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy 


and despatch, at this office. 


On the 2d inst. after a lin prtag Hinonn, in the 63d year | 
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